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Ps HERE’S TO THY LOVE AND MINE! 
Strike, strike the golden strings, 

And to their glorious sound 
Fill, fill the red wine high, 

And let the toast go round. 
To woman, dearest woman, 

O, quaff the generous wine ; 
Give me thy hand, my brother, 

Here’s to thy love and mine ! 

Thy love and mine! 

Strike, strike the harp that ever 

Thrilled to a woman’s praise, 
Of all the themes the brightest, 

May win the poet’s lays. 
To woman, dearest woman, 

Quaff the warm blood of the vine; 
And hand in hand, my brother, 

Drink we to thine and mine ; 

Thine and mine! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOTHER. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 

‘Why, Lady, thus pensive and drooping appear, 

Dost thou think on thy husband who hunts the fleet deer, 
Does the fate of thy brothers thy sorrow demand, 

Who toil to win gold in a far-distant land, 

Dost thou muse on thy children, fair, happy, and gay, 
Who amid the tall beech-trees are bounding in play? 

I guess by each action, expression, and tone, 

Thy thoughts are bestowed on the absent alone.” 
‘*O Stranger! ‘tis not for my husband I grieve, 

He returns from the chase in the shadows of eve; 
My brothers, who live beneath bright eastern skies, 

Are cheered by new friendships, and blessed by new ties ; 
My beautiful children, like birds on the wing, 

Exult in the freshness of life’s sunny spring, 

Yet a loved and an absent one causes these tears, 

*Tis my mother, who sinks in the valley of years. 

To her image, what stores of fond memories cling, 

eng arm newer veldy Sing, 

{ bring to her wreaths of wild roses in glee, . 
Or murmur my soft evening prayer at her knee ; 

O mother !—how oft in the world’s busy throng, 

Have I suffered ingratitude, falsehood, and wrong, 

And called back the hour, when disturbed or opprest, 

I could sob all my cares on thy bosom to rest. 

Though severed by distance, my fancy portrays, 

Her kind looks of love in my walks and my ways, 

And the dear ones who solace and gladden me now, 

My tender devotion approve and allow ; 

They never in vain on my tenderness call, 

And they know that my heart can find room for them all, 
Although in its deepest recesses be nursed 

The mother who woke its young sympathies first. 
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NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES, 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 
THE NIGHT ATTACK. 

The boatswain's shrill pipe, re-echoed by his mates, called attention, and 
* Boarders away !” resounded through the decks of H.M.S.* * *. Jt wanted 
an hour of midnight, and was intensely dark, when I ordered the boats to follow 
my motions without noise, and proceed in search of a cutter, anchored between 
Rochelle and Rochefort, round which the boats of that division of the channel- 
fleet, commanded by Sir Harry Burrard Neale, were ordered to rendezvous, for 
the purpose of cutting out a convoy that had left Rochelle, and been chased into 
a bay near that place some days previous!y. Its strongly guarded state forbade 
any prospect of success in daylight, as a very high promontery, called Point du 
Ché, furnished with long thirty-two pounders, afforded effectual resistance, even 
to the approach of an adverse squadron. A regiment of infantry were moved 
from Rochelle, and encamped round the very pretty bay, their white tents glitter- 
ing on the plain, and giving more effect to its beautiful scenery. The admiral 
and officers that had volunteered on this desperate undertaking had closely recon- 
noitered the place this day, and each officer had the plan of attack fully explained 
to him by Sir Harry, with the particular duty expected from him. The marine 
artillery were selected, and volunteers from that admirable corps, headed by 
Lieutenant Liddle, composed the forlorn hope. It was on reconnoitering we 
found that a regiment of infantry had arrived from Rochelle on the bay, and had 
taken an excellent position, both for defending the shipping and the promontory 
of Point du Che. The plan ef attack was skilfully arranged by Sir Harry : 
darkness was the first requisite, and it was most essential that a landing should 
be effected, or the boats got so much under the promontory that the heavy metal 
with which it was bristled could not be depressed to bear on the approaching 
force. One hundred marines, commanded by their captain from the Caledonian, 

were to secure the retreat of the storming-party, headed by Lieutenant Liddle, 
and for that purpose were to take up a position between the boats and the Freneh 
regiment, whose encampment so much enlivened the plain. ‘The boats were to 
move in six divisions from the cutter, their oars mufiled, and each division having 
a different duty assigned them. Some were to board and cut gut the ship- 
ping, others ‘convey the storming and covering party, mine, in a seventy- 

fovr'’s launch, was to flank the marines, and, with an eighteen pounder mount- 

ed in her bow, to check the advance of the French infantry. Now, fair and 
gentle reader, imagine the cutter, (and she was found with great difficulty, 

not daring to show a light,) imagine the cutter’s deck thronged with the 

officers commanding the different boats, receiving the final orders of the youth- 

ful flag-lieutenant, representative of the rear admiral, each as he made his 

parting bow to the gallant youngster, for so he was compared to the senior- 

officers under him, each drew tighter the belt of his sword, and placed his hand 

on the batt of his pistols. The quick ear might have detected the half-drawn 

sigh, and the rapid glance, had there been light, the slight suffusion of the eye as 
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nity of bidding farewell to the | a service, a possibility of no other opportu- 
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stifled execration of displeasu “* coe accidentally discharged his pistol, and the 

ration of displeasure burst from numerous lips; alleyes turned eager- 
ly to the dangerous battery of Point du Ché ‘ 
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us so far beneath, appeared unnaturally large, and swelled out into gigantic pro- 
portions beneath earth and sky. Sometimes he would slowly pace the edge, then 
would he rest on his musket, casting a wary eye on the dark waters below. 
Every man held his breath, for this was the trying time; death or victory hung 
on the vigilance of that man,and each eye strained to watch his motions; 
* Hush !”’ was faintly heard along the divisions, and I thought I could distinguish 
even the beating of the heart as the sentinel was observed to stop and apparently 
stretch himself forward from the cliff. A discharge of grape and canister at this 
moment from their heavy guns would have swept us, like a flash of lightning, 
from the face of the ocean. Thank God! he drew back, and seemingly satisfied 
with his gaze, resumed his slow pace. Each person drew his breath more freely, 
at least I can answer for myself, who felt asif a ton weight had suddenly been 
lifted from my breast. Every yard had now life urdeath depending on it; yet 
we could not exert more speed without drawing on us the attention of our wary 
and vigilant foe. With us all was profound stillness and inactivity, far different 
from the bustle and noise of action; and [am confident many a good resolution 
was formed, and many asilent aspiration ascended to the throne of heaven for 
mercy. During the forty-two years I have been in the service, never did I feel 
my mind called upon for more fortitude than on this eventful ten minutes. Again 
the sentinel stood still, and stretched himself over the cliff, gazing on the deep, 
deep sea, like a man alarmed, for the dip of our oars had reached his quick ears. 
‘Qu: vive?” from his hoarse manly voiee rang in our ears like thunder; again 
we heard the challenge, quickly followed by the report of his musket. Now 
hissed the rockets as they ascended the sky, and blue lights innumerable threw 
a ghastly glare on the frowning promontory and bay below. The grape and canis- 
ter splashed and tore the waters into foam just outside of us, and the British cheer 
rung high and merrily, as our youthful commander shouted, “ Give way for your 
lives, men, and remember your orders.” 

The divisions of boats flew through the placid waters, as the rowers bent both 


ferent duties. 
boats, formed, and rushed up the steep to the attack of the battery with incredi- 
ble speed. I drew off to the right of the marine corps, and directly in front of the 
French regiment, whose bugles at intervals could be heard above the roar of the 
heavy-artillery and field-pieces that thickly lined the beach, and now opened in 
earnest on the boats. 

A sudden nervous start and—“TI was afraid my right arm was off,” said the mid- 
shipman, seated near me; “butit is only confoundedly bruised by a shot striking 
the gennel.” 

‘* It is well you preserved it, for I want its assistance in training the carronade. 
So, oers, lay in the six foremost ones, bowse forward the gun, and load it with 
double canister. Now, coxswain, keep the bow of the boat directed towards the 
cette of that scattered fire you see advancing ;" for the regiment had thrown 
out their sharp shooters to feel their way, and give some knowledge of the at- 
tacking force; of these gentlemen I took no notice, confident that the main 
body were advancing in close column, and reserving my welcome for them 
alone. 

By this time Lieut. Liddle’s storming party had gained the crown of the pro- 
montory, and were halted to re-form and gain breath, but finding the enemy en- 
deavouring to turn one of their heavy guns upon them, the gallant Liddle gave the 
word to charge bayonet, and advance at double quick time; sparks flew as they 
crossed each other, and many a gallant breast was transfixed by that truly British 
implement. At this moment their gallant leader received a ball in bis sword arm, 
which shattered the bone, so as to require amputation, and the wounded hero 
was supported to the boats with the wreath of victory ou his brow. The tramp 
of masses of infantry was plainly heard in the launch, and the sharp-shooters 
retired on their main body. ‘ Depress the gun, and stand clear of its recoil :’— 
nearer, and still nearer came the heavy tread. I heard the command to our ma- 
rines, to make ready and close their files. ‘Fire!’ and thirty six pounds of 
small balls imperatively commanded a halt, which the Frenchmen acknowledged 
by prompt obedience. The flames from the grounded shipping that had been set 





youthful commander, and they formed in 
As we slowly approached the intended scene | 





on fire now gave a glimpse of the retreating infantry, and our gun, by its playing, 
accelerated their motion. The commander of our party now ordered the bugle 
to sound a retreat, and the marines rushed into the boats in double quick move- 
ment. Never wasa night attack better planned, or more ably executed. Our 
youthful commanding officer, now Captain Hamilton, then received his promo- 
tion, and we the thanks of Sir Harry Burrard Neale. 





THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
CHAPTER LII. 

COMPRISING THE FINAL EXIT OF MR. JINGLE AND JOB TROTTER; WITH A GREAT 
MORNING OF BUSINESS IN GRAY'8 INN SQUARE. CONCLUDING WITH A DOUBLE 
KNOCK AT MR. PERKER’S DOOR. 

When Arabella, after some gentle preparation, and many assurances that there 
was not the least occasion for being low-spirited, was at length made ac- 
quaimted by Mr Pickwick with the unsatisfactory result of his visit to Bir- 
mingham, she burst into tears, and sobbing aloud, lamented in moving terms that 
she should have been the unhappy cause of any estrangement between a father 
and his son. 

“My dear girl,” said Mr. Pickwick kindly, ‘it is no fault of yours. It was 
impossible to foresee that the old gentlemaa would be so strongly prepossessed | 
against his son's marriage, you know. I am sure,’ added Mr. Pickwick, glan- | 
ciag at her pretty face, “he can have very little idea of the pleasure he denies 
himself.”’ 

“Oh my dear Mr. Pickwick,” said Arabella, “ what shall we do, if he con- 
tinues to be angry with us?” 

“ Why, wait patiently, my dear, until he thinks better of it,” replied Mr. Pick- 
wick, cheerfully. 

“ But dear Mr. Pickwick, what is to become of Nathaniel if his father with- 
draws his assistance?” urged Arabella. 

“In that case, my love,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick, ‘ I will venture to prophecy 

that he will find some other friend who will not be backward in helping him to 

start in the world.” 

The significance of this reply was not so well disguised by Mr. Pickwick but 

that Arabella understood it. So throwing her arms round his neck, and kissing 

him affectionately, she sobbed louder than before. 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Pickwick, taking her hand, ‘‘ we will wait here a few 
days longer, and see whether he writes er takes any other netice of your husband's 
communication. If not, I] have thought of half a dozen plans, any of which 
| would make you happy atone. There, my dear—there.”’ 
| With these words, Mr. Pickwick gently pressed Arabella’s hand, and bade her 





dry her eyes, and not distress her husband. Upon which, Arabella, who was one | 

of the best little creatures alive, put her handkerchief in her reticule, and by the 

time Mr. Winkle joined them, exhibited in full lustre the same beaming smiles | 
| an 1 sparkling eyes that had originally captivated kim. 

“ This is a distressing predicament for these young people,” thought Mr. Pick- 
wick, as he dressed himself next morning. ‘I'll walk up to Perker’s, and con- | 
sult him about the matter.” | 

As Mr. Pickwick was further prompted to betake himself to Gray's Inn Square 
by an anxious desire to come tea pecuniary settlement with the kind-hearted 
little attorney without further delay, he made a hurried breakfast, and executed 
his intention so speedily that ten o'clock had not struck when he reached Gray's 
Inn 

It still wanted ten minutes to the hour when he had ascended the staircase on 
which Perker’s ehambers wert 
| the time by lookin 
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Ihe clerks had not arrived yet, and he beguiled 
g out of the staircase window. 





back and oar to their work ; and as they neared the shore, diverged to their dif- | 
The forlorn hope, under the gallant Liddle, jamped from their 
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The healthy light of a fine October morning made even the dingy old houses 
brighten up a little: some of the dusty windows actually looking almost cheer- 
ful as the sun’s rays gleamed upon them. Clerk after clerk hastened into the 
square by one or other of the entrances, and looking up at the Hall elock, ac- 
celerated or decreased his rate of walking according to the time at which his of- 
fice hours nominally commenced ; the half-past nine o’cloek people suddenly be- 
coming very brisk. and the ten o’clock gentlemen falling into a pace of most 
aristocratic slowness. ‘The clock struck ten, and clerks poured in faster than 
ever, each one in a greater perspiration than his predecessor. The noise of un- 
locking and opening doors echoed and re-echoed on every side, heads appeared as 
if by magic in every window, the porters took up their stations for the day, the 
slipshod laundresses hurried off, the postman ran from house to house, and the 
whole legal hive was in a bustle. 

‘“‘ You're early, Mr. Pickwick,”’ said a voice behind him. 

‘“‘Ah, Mr. Lowten,” replied that geutleman, looking round, and recognising his 
old acquaintance. 

“Precious warm walking, isn’t it?” said Lowten, drawing a Bramah key from 
his pocket, with a small plug therein, to keep the dust out. 

‘“‘ You appear to feel it so,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick, smiling at the clerk, who 
was literally red hot. 

“ T’ve come along, rather fast, I can tell you,” replied Lowten. ‘It went the 
half hour as I came through the Polygon. I’m here befere him, theugh, so I don’t 
mind.” 

Comforting himself with this reflection, Mr. Lowten extracted the plug from 
the doer key ; having opened the door, replugged and repocketed his Bramah, and 
picked up the letters which the postman had dropped through the box, he ushered 
Mr. Pickwick into the office. Here, in the twinkling of an eye, he divested him- 
self of his coat, put on a thread bare garment, which he took out of a desk, 
hung up his hat, pulled forth a few sheets of cartridge and blotting paper in alter- 
nate layer, and sticking a pen behind his ear, rubbed his hands with an air of 
great satisfaction. 

‘There you see, Mr. Pickwick,” he said, “now I’m complete. I’ve got my 
office coat on, and my pad out, and let him come as soonas he likes. You haven't 
got a pinch of snuff about you, have you?” 

‘*No, I have not,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“1 am sorry for it,” said Lowten. ‘Never mind—I’ll run out presently, 
and get a bottle of soda. Don’t I look rather queer about the eyes, Mr. Pick- 
wick ?” 

The individual appealed to, surveyed Mr. Lowten’s eyes from a distance, and 
expressed his opinion that no unusual queerness was perceptible in those features. 

‘‘T'm glad of it,” sai? Lowten. ‘We were keeping it up pretty tolerably at 
the Stump last night, aad.I’m rather out of sorts this morning.—Perker’s been 
about that busitiess of yours, bythe bye.” 

‘* What business?” enquired Mr. Pickwick—“ Mrs. Bardell’s costs ?” 

‘“No, I don’t mean that,” replied Lowten. ‘ About getting that customer 
that we paid the ten shillings in the pound to the bill discounted for, on your 
account—to get him out of the Fleet, you know—about getting him to De- 
merara.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Jingle,” said Mr. Pickwick, hastily. “Yes. Well?” 

“Well it’s all arranged,” said Lowten, mending his pen. ‘‘ The agent at Liver- 
pool said he had been obliged to you many times when you were in business, and 
he would be glad to take him on your recommendation.” 

“That’s well,’’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘I am delighted to hear it.” 

‘But IT say,’ resumed Lowten, scraping the backof the pen preparatery te 
making a fresh split, ‘‘ what a soft chap that other is !” 

‘“ Which other?” 

“Why, that servant, or friend, or whatever he is—you know; Trotter.” 

“ Ah?” said Mr. Pickwick, witha amile. ‘I always thought him the very re- 
verse.” 

“‘ Well, and so did I, from what little I saw of him,” replied Lowten, “ it only 
shows how one may be deceived. What do you think of his going to Demerara, 
too?” 

‘‘What!—and giving up what was offered him here!” exclaimed Mr. Pick 
wick. 

‘“‘ Treating Perker’s offer of eighteen bob a-week, and a rise if he behaved him- 
self, like dirt,” replied Lowten. ‘‘ He said he must go along with the other one, 
and so they persuaded Perker to write again, and they've got him something on 
the same estate ; not near so good, Perker says, as a convict would get in New 
South Wales, if he appeared at his trial in a new suit of clothes.” 

“ Foolish fellow,” said Mr. Pickwick, with his glistening eyes. 
low.” 

“Oh, it’s worse than foolish; it's down right sneaking, you know,” replied 
Lowten, nibbing his pen with a contemptuous face. ‘* He says that he’s the on- 
ly friend he ever had, and he’s attached to him, and all that. Friendship’s a very 
good thing in its way ; we are all very friendly and comfortable at the Stump, for 
instance, over our grog, where every man pays for himself, but damn hurting your- 
self for every body else, youknow! No man should have more than two at- 
tachments—the first, to number one, and the second to the ladies; that’s what 
I say—ha! ha!” Mr. Lowten concluded with a loud laugh, half in jocularity, 
and half in derison, which was prematurely cut short by the sound of Per- 
ker’s footsteps on the stairs, at the very first approach of which he vaulted on his 
stool with an agility most remarkable, and wrote intensely. 

The greeting between Mr. Pickwick and his professiona! adviser was warm 
and cordial: the client was scarcely ensconced in the attorney’s arm chair, how- 
ever, when a knock was heard at the door, and a voice enquired whether Mr. 
Perker was within. 

“Hark!"’ said Perker, “that’s one of our vagabond friends—Jingle himself, 
my dear Sir. Will you see him?” 

** What do you think?’ enquired Mr. Pickwick, hesitating. 

“ Yes, I think you had better. Here, you sir, what’s your name, walk in, will 


‘Foolish fel- 


| you?” 


In compliance with this unceremonious invitation, Jingle and Job walked into 
the room, but, seeing Mr. Pickwick, stopped short in some confusion. 

“ Well,” said Perker, ‘* don’t you know that gentleman ?” 

“Good reason to,” replied Jingle, stepping forward. ‘Mr. Pickwiek— 
deepest obligations—life preserver—made a man of me—you shall never repent 
it, Sir.” 

‘“‘[ am happy to hear you say so,”’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ You look much bet- 
ter.” 

“Thanks to you, Sir—great change—Majesty’s fleet-—unwholesome place— 
very,” said Jingle, shaking his head. He was decently and cleanly dressed, and 
so was Job, who stood bolt upright behind him, staring at Mr. Pickwick with a 
visage of iron. 

“When do they go to Liverpool?” enquired Mr. Pickwick, half aside to 
Perker. 

“ This evening, Sir, at seven o'clock,” said Job, taking one step forward. “By 
the heavy coach from the city, Sir.” 

** Are your places taken! 

‘They are, Sir,” replied Job. 

“You have fully made up your mind to go?” 

“T have, Sir,” answered Job. 

“With regard to such an outfit as was indispensable for Jingle,” said Perker, 
addressing Mr. Pickwick aloud, “TI have taken upon myself to make an arrange- 
ment for the deduction of a small sum from his quarterly salary, which, being 

nade for only one year, and regulatly remitted, will provide for that expense. I 
entirely disapprove of your doing anything for him, my dear Sur, which is not 
dependent on his own exertions and good conduct.” 
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“Certainly,” interposed Jingle, with great firmness. ‘“ Clear head—man of 
the world—quite right—perfectly.” 

“By compounding with his creditor, releasing his clothes from the pawn- 
broker’s, relieving him in prison, and paying for his passage,” continued Perker, 
without noticing Jingle’s observation, “ you have already lost upwards of fifty 
pounds.” 


‘Not lost,” said Jingle, hastily. ‘‘ Pay it all—stick to business——cash up— 





every farthing. Yellow fever, perhaps—can't help that—if not—” Here Mr. 
Jingle paused, and striking the crown of his hat with great violence, passed his 
hand over his eyes, and sat down. F ; 

“He means to say,” said Job, advancing a few paces, “that if he is not car- 
ried off by the fever, he will pay the money back again. If he lives, he will, 
Mr. Pickwick. I will see it done. I know he will, Sir,” said Job, with great 
energy. ‘I could undertake to swear it.”’ 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Pickwick, who had been bestowing a score or two of 
frowns upon Perker, to stop his summary of benefits conferred, which the little 
attorney obstinately disregarded, ‘‘ you must be careful not to play any more 
desperate cricket matches, Mr. Jingle, or to renew your acquaintance with Sir 
Thomas Blazo, and | have litle doubt of your preserving yourhealth.” _ 

Mr. Jingle smiled at this sally, but looked rather foolish notwithstanding, so 
Mr. Pickwick changed the subject by saying, 

“ You don’t happen to know, do you, what has become of another friend of 
yours—a more humble one, whom I saw at Rochester.” 

“Dismal Jemmy ?” enquired Jingle. 

“Yes.” 

Jingle shook his head. 

“ Clever rascal—queer fellow, hoaxing genius—Job’s brother.” 

* Job's brother !”” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. ‘“ Well, now I look at him closely 
there is a likeness.” ; ; 

“ We were always considered like each other, Sir,” said Job, with a cunning 
look just lurking in the corners of his eyes, “ only I was really of aserious na- 
ture, and he never was. He emigrated to America, Sir, in consequence of 
being too much sought after here, to be comfortatle ; and has never been heard 
of since.” 

“ That accounts for my not having received the ‘page from the romance of 
real life,’ which he promised me one morning when he appeared to be contem- 
plating suicide on Rochester Bridge, I suppose,” said Mr. Pickwick, smiling. “1 
need not enquire whether his dismal behaviour was natural or assumed.” 

“ He could assume anything, Sir,” said Job. ‘ You may consider yourself 
very fortunate in having escaped him so easily. On intimate terms he would 
have been even a more dangerous acquaintance than—” Job looked at Jingle, hesi- 
tated, and finally added, ‘‘ than—than—myself even.” ; 

“ A hopeful family yours, Mr. Trotter,” said Perker, sealing a letter which he 
had just finished writing. 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Job. ‘‘ Very much so.” ; 

“ Well,” said the little man, laughing; ‘I hope you are going to disgrace it. 
Deliver this letter to the agent when you reach Liverpool, and letme advise you. 
gentlemen, not to be too knowing in the West Indies. If you throw away this 
ehance, you will both deserve to be hanged, as I sincerely trust you willbe. And 
now you had better leave Mr. Pickwick and me alone, for we have other matters 
to talk over, and time is precious.” As Perker said this, he looked towards the 
door with an evident desire to render the leave-taking as brief as possible. 

It was brief enough on Mr. Jingle’s part. He thanked the little attorney in a 
few hurried words for the kindness and promptitude with which he had rendered 
his assistance, and, turning to his benefactor, stood for a few seconds as if irreso- 
lute what to say or how toact. Job Trotter relieved his perplexity, for with a 
humble, grateful bow to Mr. Pickwick, he took his friend gently by the arm, and 
led him away. 

“ A worthy couple,” said Perker, as the door closed behind them. 

“T hope they may become so,”’ replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘“ What do you think? 
Is there any chance of their permanent reformation ?” 

Perker shrugged his shoulders doubtfully, but observing Mr. Pickwick’s anx- 
ious and disappointed look, rejoined— 

“Of course there isa chance. I hope it may prove a good one. They are 
unquestionably penitent now; but then, you know, they have the recollection of 
very recent suffering tresh upon them. What they may become when that fades 
away, is aproblem that neither you nor! can solve. However, my dear Sir,” 
added Perker, laying his hand on Mr. Pickwick’s shoulder, ‘‘ your object is 
equally honourable, whatever the result is. Whether that species of benevo- 
lence which is so very cautious and long-sighted that it is seldom exercised at 
all, lest its owner should be imposed upon, and so wounded in his self-love, be 
real charity, or a worldly counterfeit, | leave to wiser heads than mine to deter- 
mine. But if those two fellows were to commit a burglary to-morrow, my opin- 
ion of this action would be equally high. 

With these remarks, which were delivered in a much more animated and ear- 
nest manner than is usual in legal gentlemen, Perker drew his chair to his desk, 
and listened to Mr. Pickwick’s recital of old Mr. Winkle’s obstinacy. 

* Give him a week,”’ said Perker, nodding his head prophetically. 

“ Do yeu think he will come round ?” enquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“T think he will,” rejoined Perker. “If not, we must try the young lady's 
persuasion ; and that is what any body bat you would have done at first.” 

Mr. Perker was taking a pinch of snuff with various grotesque contractions of 
countenance, eulogistic of the persuasive powers appertaining unto young ladies, 


when the murmur of enquiry and answer was heard in the outer office, and Low- 
ten tapped at the door. 


“ Come in,” cried the little man. 

The clerk came in, and shut the door after him with great mystery. 

** You're wanted, Sir.” 

‘“Who wants me ?” 

Lowten looked at Mr. Pickwick and coughed. 

‘* Who wants me?! can’t you speak, Mr. Lowten?” 

“ Why, Sir,” replied Lowten, * It’s Mr. Dodson; and Mr. Fogg is with him.” 

“Bless my life!” said the little man, looking at his watch, ‘I appointed them 
to be here at half-past eleven to settle that matter of yours, Pickwick. I gave 
them an undertaking on which they sent down your discharge; it's very awk- 
ward, my dear Sir; what will you do! Would you like to step into the next 
room?” 

The next room being the identical room in which Messrs. Dodson and Fogg 
were, Mr. Pickwick replied that he would remain where he was, the more espe- 
cially as Messrs. Dodson and Fogg ought to be ashamed to look him in the face, 
instead of his being ashamed to see them; which latter circumstance he begged 
Mr. Perker to note, with a glowing countenance and many marks of indignation. 

“Very well, my dear Sir, very well,” replied Perker, “I ean only say, that if 
you expect either Dodson or Fogg to exhibit any symptom of shame or confu- 
sion at having to look you, or anybody else,in the face, you are the most san- 
guine man in your expectations that | ever met with. Show them in Mr Lowten.” 

Mr. Lowten disappeared with a grin, and immediately returned ushering in the 
firm, in due form of precedence—Doison first, and Fogg afterwards. 

* You have seen Mr. Pickwick, I believe?’ said Perker to Dodson, inclining 
his pen in the direction where that gentleman was seated. 

** How do you do, Mr. Pickwick ?”’ said Dodson in a loud voice. 

“ Dear me,” cried Fogg, “how do you do, Mr. Pickwick? I hope you are 
well, Sir. I thought I knew the face,”’ said Fogg, drawing up a chair, and look- 
ing round him with a smile. 

Mr. Pickwick bent his head very slightly in answer to these salutations, and, 


seeing Fogg pulla bundle of papers from his coat-pocket, rose and walked to the 
window, 


| 
“ There's no occasion for Mr. Pickwick to move, Mr. Perker, said Fogg, unty- | 
| 
| 


ing the red tape which encircled the little bundle, and smiling again, more sweetly 
than before. ‘Mr. Pickwick is pretty well acquainted with these proceedings 
there are no secrets between us| think. He! he! he!” 

“ Not many, I think,” said Dodson 
ners laughed together—pleasantly and cheerfully, as men who are going to receive 
money often do. 

“ We shall make Mr. Pickwick pay for peeping,” said Fogg with considerable 
native humour, as he unfolded his papers. ‘“ ‘The amount of the taxed costs is 
one hundred and thirty-three, six and fourpence, Mr. Perker.”’ 

There was a great comparing of papers and turning over of leaves by Fogg 
and Perker, after this statement of profit and loss, during which Dodson said in 
an affable manner to Mr. Pickwick— 

“JT don't think you are looking quite so stout as when I had the pleasure of 
seeing you last, Mr. Pickwick.” 

* Possibly not, Sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick, who had been flashing forth looks 
of fierce indignation without producing the smallest effect on either of the sharp 
practitioners ; ‘I believe I am not, Sir. I have been persecuted and annoyed by 
scoundrels of late, Sis.” 

Perker coughed violently, and asked Mr. Pickwick whether he wouldn't like to 
look at the morning paper, to which enquiry Mr. Pickwick 1eturned a most de- 
cided negative. 

** True,” said Dodson, ‘J dare say you Aave been annoyed in the Fleet 
are some odd geutry there. Whereabouts were your apartments, Mr. Pix 

** My one room,” replied that much-injured gentleman, “was on the Coffee 
Room flight.”’ 

“Oh, indeed!” said Dodson 
establishment.” 

“* Very,” replied Mr. Pickwick drily. 


There was a coolness about all this, which to a gentleman of an exciting t 


KWICK 


‘*T believe that is a very pleasant part of t] 


perament had, under the circumstances, rather an exasperating tendency. Mr 
Pickwick restrained his wrath by gigantic efforts, but when Perker wrote a cheque 


Che Albion. 


for the whole amount, and Fogg deposited it in a small pocket-book, with a tri- 
umphant smile playing over his pimply features, which communicated itself like- 
wise to the stern countenance of Dodson, he felt the blood in his cheeks tingling 
with indignation. 

“Now Mr. Dodson,” said Fogg, putting up the pocket-book and drawing on 
his gloves, ‘I am at your service.” 

“ Very good,” said Dodson, rising, ‘‘ I am quite ready.” 

“T am very happy,” said Fogg, softened by the cheque, “to have had the 
pleasure of making Mr. Pickwick’s acquaintance. I hope you don’t think quite 
so badly of us, Mr. Pickwick, as when we first had the pleasure of seeing you.” 

‘“‘] hope not,” said Dodson, with the high tone of calumniated virtue. ‘‘ Mr. 
Pickwick now knows us better, | trust ; whatever your opinion of gentlemen of 
our profession may be, I beg to assure you, Sir, that I bear no ill-will or vindic- 
tive feeling towards you for the sentiments you thought proper to express in our 
office in Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, on the occasion to which my partner has re- 
ferred.” 

“Oh no, no; nor I,” said Fogg in a most forgiving manner. 

“Our conduct, Sir,” said Dodson, “ will speak for itself, and justify itself I 

hope, upon every ogcasion. We have been in the profession some years, Mr. 
Pickwick, and have been honoured with the confidence of many excellent clients. 
I wish you good morning, Sir.” 
“Good morning, Mr. Pickwick,’’ said Fogg; and so saying he put his um- 
brella under his arm, drew off his right glove, and extended the hand of recon- 
ciliation to that mest indignant gentleman, who thereupon thrust his hands be- 
neath his coat-tails, and eyed the attorney with looks of scornful amazement. 

“ Lowten!” cried Perker at this moment, ‘ open the door.” 

“* Wait one instant,”’ said Mr. Pickwick, “ Perker, I will speak.” 

‘« My dear Sir, pray let the matter rest where it is,” said the little attorney ; 
who had been in a state of nervous apprehension during the whole interview ; 
““Mr. Pickwick, I beg—” 

‘*T will not be put down, Sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick hastily. ‘‘ Mr. Dodson, 
you have addressed some remarks to me.” 

Dodson turned round, bent his head meekly, and smiled. 

‘« Some remarks to me,’’ repeated Mr. Pickwick, almost breathless, “‘ and your 
partner has tendered me his hand, and you have both assumed a tone of for- 
giveness and high-mindedness, which is an extent of impudence that I was not 
prepared for, even in you.” 

“What, Sir!’’ exclaimed Dodson. 

“ What, Sir!’’ reiterated Fogg. 

“Do you know that I have been the victim of your plots and conspiracies?” 
continued Mr. Pickwick. ‘Do you know that 1 am the man whom you have 
been imprisoning and robbing? Do you know that you were the attorneys for 
the plaintiff in Bardell and Pickwick?” 

“Yes, Sir, we do know it,” replied Dodson. 

“Of course we know it, Sir,’”’ rejoined Fogg, slapping his pocket—perhaps by 
accident. 

“T see that you recollect it with satisfaction,” said Mr. Pickwick, attempting 
to call up a sneer for the first time in his life, and failing most signally in so doing. 
*« Although I have long been anxious to tell you in plain terms what my opinion 
of you is, I should have let even this opportunity pass in deference to my friend 
Perker’s wishes, but for the unwarrantable tone you have assumed, and your in- 
solent familiarity—I say insolent familiarity, Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, turning 
upon Fogg with a fierceness of gesture which caused that person to retreat to- 
wards the door with great expedition. 

“Take care, Sir,”’ said Dodson, who, although he was the biggest man of the 
party, had prudently intrenched himself behind Fogg, and was speaking over his 
head with a very pale face. ‘* Let him assault you, Mr. Fogg; don’t return it on 
any account.” 

“‘No, no, I won’t return it,” said Fogg, falling back a little more as he spoke ; 
to the evident relief of his partner, who by these means was gradually getting 
into the outer office. 

“You are,” continued Mr. Pickwick, resuming the thread of his discourse, 
“you are a well-matched pair of mean, rascally, pettifogging robbers.”” 

‘‘ Well,” interposed Perker, ‘is that all?” 

‘Tt is all summed up in that,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick; “they are mean, ras- 
cally, pettifogging robbers.” 

“There,” said Perker, ina most conciliatory tone, ‘‘ my dear Sirs, he has said 
all he has to say: now pray go. Lowten, is that door open?” 

Mr. Lowten, with a distant giggle, replied in the affirmative. 

“There, there—good morning—good morning—now pray, my dear Sirs,—Mr. 
Lowten, the door,” cried the little man, pusbing Dodson and Fogg, nothing loth, 
out of the office, ‘this way, my dear Sirs,—now pray don’t prolong this—dear 
me—Mr. Lowten—the doer, Sir, why don’t you attend?” 

“Tf there’s law in England, Sir,’’ said Dodson, looking towards Mr. Pick- 
wick, as he put on his hat, *‘ you shall smart for this.” 

‘* You are a couple of mean—”’ 

«Remember, Sir, you pay dearly for this,” said Fogg, shaking his fist. 

“ Rascally, pettifogging robbers!’ continued Mr. Pickwick, taking not the 
least notice of the threats that were addressed to him. 

** Robbers!” cried Mr. Pickwick, running to the stair-head, as the two attor- 
neys descended. 

“ Robbers !’’ shouted Mr. Pickwick, breaking from Lowten and Perker, and 
thrusting his head out of the staircase window. 

When Mr. Pickwick drew in his head again, his countenance was smiling and 
placid ; and, walking quietly back into the office, he declared that he had now re- 
moved a great weight from his mind, and that he felt perfectly comfortable and 
happy. 

Perker said nothing at all until he had emptied his snuff-box and sent Lowten 
out to fill it, when he was seized with a fit of laughing, which lasted for five 
minutes, at the expiration of which time he said that he supposed he ought to be 
very angry, but he couldn’t think of the business seriously yet—when he could, 
he would be. 

«Well, now,”’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘let me have a settlement with you.” 

‘Of the same kind as the last?”’ enquired Perker, with another laugh. 

* Not exactly,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick, drawing out his pocket-book, and shak- 
ing the little man heartily by the hand, “I only mean a pecuniary settlement. 
You have done me many acts of kindness that I can never repay, aud have no 
wish to, for I prefer continuing the obligation ” 

With this preface the two friends dived into some very complicated accounts 
and vouchers, which having been duly displayed and gone through by Perker, 
were at once discharged by Mr. Pickwick, with many professions of esteem and 
friendship. 

They had no sooner arrived at this point, than a most violent and startling 
knocking was heard at the door; it was not an ordinary double knock, but a con- 
stant and uninterrupted succession of the loudest single raps, asif the knocker 
were endowed with the perpetual motion, or the person outside had forgotten to 


| leave off. 


‘* Dear me, what’s that?’’ exclaimed Perker, starting. 





*» | beaten in.’ 


“Ha! ha! ha!’ Then both the part- | 
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| 








; there | fact.’ 


‘«] think it is a knock at the door,” said Mr. Pickwick, as if there could be the 
smallest doubt of the fact! 


The knocker made a more energetic reply than words could have yielded, for it 


continued to hammer with surprising force and noise, without a moment's cessa- 


tion. 
“Dear me!’ 


1 


said Perker, ringing his bell, “‘we shall alarm the Inn.—Mr. 


| Lowten, don't you hear a knock !”’ 


‘“‘T’}l answer the door in one moment, Sir,’”’ replied the clerk. 

The knocker appeared to hear the response, and to assert that it was quite im- 
possible he could wait so long. It made a stupendous uproar. 

‘It’s quite dreadful,” said Mr. Pickwick, stopping his ears. 

‘*Make haste, Mr. Lowten,’’ Perker called out, ‘‘ we shall have the pannels 
Mr. Lowten, who was washing his hands in a dark closet, hurried to the door, 


and turning the handle, beheld the appearance which is described in the next 
chapter. 





SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

‘“‘T have already mentioned to you,” said the Duke de Vicenza, “the surprise 
I experienced on my arrival at Gorlitz at meeting Fouché at the Imperial head- 
quarters. Having received the Emperor's instructions respecting the duties of 
his new appointment, he took his leave. After he had withdrawn, I was left 
alone with the Emperor; I remained silent, expecting he would address me. 
After a short pause, be said with an air of impatience—‘ Well, Duke, I pre- 
sume you bring bad news from Prague, since you seem so unwilling to tell it.’ 

‘**]T was waiting till your Majesty should question me.’ 
«Speak out, speak out. Has Austria officially declared herself against 
me?’ 

“*T believe, Sire, that Austria will make common cause with Prussia and 
Russia.’ 


«That may be your opinion,’ said he sharply, ‘hut it is not therefore a 


‘Tt isafact, Sire; and your Majesty may be assured that, on a subject of 


such importance, my Opinion is not founded on mere conjecture.’ 


| 


temi- | 


| fore my departure from Prague.’ 


***¢On what then is it founded?’ 
“* Two days preceding that fixed for the rupture of the armistice, Blucher, at 
the head of a hundred thousand men, marched into Silesia, and took possession 
of Breslau.’ 

* This is indeed a a serious affair! Are you sure of it Caulincourt? 


“+ T had, Sire, a warm altercation with Metternich on the subject, the day be- 














December 23, 


‘“**QOn the very day on which Breslau was taken, General Jomini deserted the 
staff of Marshal Ney, and he is at this moment with the Emperor Alex- 
ander.’ 

“**Jomini! aman overwhelmed with iny favours !—the traitor ! 
his post on the eve of a battle! To go over to the enemy with a report of our 
forces and means! Incredible!’ As he uttered these words there was, min- 
gled with the feeling of deep indignation portrayed in his countenance, an expres- 
sion of encreasing uneasiness, which he evidently could not subdue. 
able to proceed. 

“Ts this all,’ resumed he, holding out his hand to me. 
Let me know all! | must know all!’ 

. * Sire, the coalition has taken a wide range. 
us. 
“* What do you say?’ interrupted he, with impetuosity. ‘Bernadotte! Ber- 
nadotie in arms against France.’ ‘This is the ass’s kick, indeed !’ 

“* Bernadotte,’ resumed I, ‘not satisfied with turning his arms against his 
country, has recruited fer deserters among our Allies, as if unable singly to en- 
dure the maledictions of his countrymen.’ 

‘** What mean you?’ 

“*General Moreau is in the camp of the Allies !’ 

‘“*¢ Moreau with the Allies! ‘This is not posssible! Caulincourt, I cannot be- 
lieve this. Bernadotte, the King of Sweden, may colour his odious treason by 
some specious pretext; but Moreau—Moreau take revenge on his countrymen 
—on his country! No, no, it cannot be. Moreau is weak, devoid of energy 
and exalted ambition. Yet there is a wide difference between him and a Jomini 
—a renegade—a traitor. No, this report is not to be credited. How did you 
hear it?’ 

‘*] did not, as you will suppose,” said the Duke de Vieenza, addressing him- 
self to me, “reply categorically to this question. The distressing nature of the 
intelligence I had brought from Prague, prevented me from amusing the Emperor 
with the episode of the romantic Feodora. 

**«The occupation of Breslau,’ resumed the Emperor, ‘ is important in many 
points of view. It is an event big with incalculable consequences. We must 
now fight again, and we must conquer under pain of being driven beyond the 
Rhine. But after all what does the Emperor of Austria mean? Did he not 
freely consent to the treaties! And have I violated them? Under what pre- 
tence does the Cabinet of Vienna mask its conduct towards me?’ 

“T remained silent. The Emperor knew from my correspondence that I had 
exhausted on this question every possible argument without obtaining satisfac- 
tion. 

*** Well!’ exclaimed he, ‘the die is cast. I have three hundred thousand 
infantry, forty thousand cavalry, anda formidable artillery force. Saxony is and 
will continue faithful to me. That country shall be the scene of my operations. 
I will force them to make peace. All is not lost, Caulincourt! I have here,’ 
continued he, pointing to his forehead, ‘abundance of resources and resolution. 
I will not despair. I have conceived a bold project—one of those ideas which 
come as it were by inspiration, and which command fortune. But to put this 
scheme into execution great sacrifices will be necessary. Look here, Caulin- 
court! He passed his finger over a map of Prussia which was lying open on 
the table. From Duben I may march direct en Berlin, and take possession of the 
Prussian capital without firing a cannon-ball. I shall dismay Bernadotte and 
Blucher, whose improvidence has left Berlin uncovered. Blucher is a good 
swordsman, but a bad general. On making myself master of Prussia, I shall 
relieve my fortresses.’ He observed the surprise that was depicted om my coun- 
tenance. ‘Oh! Iamaware that you will think this a bold idea; but it is only 
by going out of beaten tracks that we can disconcert a plan of campaign long 
meditated bythe enemy. Taking advantage of the first moment of stupor, I 
may, by a desperate blow, change the aspect of things. Look at the map, Cau- 
lincourt ; follow me attentively. Duben isa point of junction which will serve to 
mask any projects. The enemy will imagine that I am preparing to make Leip- 
sic my point d’affaire, whilst, with all my forces combined, I shall be marching 
straight on Berlin. This is a stupendous project; but if I am understood and 
seconded, I am convinced that it will succeed, and that it will decide the fate of 
the campaign,’ 

‘The Emperor's plan was indeed admirable,” said the Duke de Vicenza ; “ it 
was One Of those lofty conceptions which raise Napoleon in the rank of military 
commanders higher than Alexander the Great. 

‘*His plan for carrying Berlin was one of the grandest combinations of his 
genius. We considered it under every point of view, and I fully shared the Em- 
peror’s opinion that its success was very probable. In the desperate circumstan- 
ces in which we were placed, temerity might serve us better than prudence. 
The result proved that in all possible hypotheses the plan of marching upon Ber- 
lin could not be more disastrous than our retrograde movement on Leipsic. But 
to carry this plan into effect it was necessary, as the Emperor observed, to find 
men resolutely determined to make the greatest sacrifices. I will, at a future 
opportunity, describe to you the scene I witnessed when at Luben. The Empe- 
ror’s plans became known just at the moment when they were on the point of 
execution. Napoleon must not be made the wepag It te Qpar- thax 
of all the disasters of France. Let every one answer for his own sins! 


* The night was far advanced, but neither the Emperor nor I thought of retir- 
ing to rest. Napoleon, whose mind was disturbed by a thousand anxious thoughts, 
paced with hurried steps up and down his chamber. Suddenly stopping short, 
and without introducing the subject by any preliminary remark, he said: ‘ Murat 
has arrived.’ Then, after some hesitation, he added: ‘I have given him the 
command of my guard.’ 

‘*T could not repress a gesture of astonishment. 

“*Ah! parbleu! I thought you would be surprised! At first I gave him a 
bad reception, but finally I yielded to his importunities. He at least will not be- 
tray me. He is a brave man anda good soldier. Caulincourt, there are certain 
furebodings which it is our duty to endeavour to overcome. As long as I am 
fortunate Murat will follow my fortune. But the business of the present is suf- 
ficient to occupy me, I need not be looking into the future.’ 

‘* The Emperor must have put a great restraint upon his f€elings before he 
could have consented to receive Murat. The King of Naples had abandoned, at 
Smorghoni, the mutilated remains of our unfortunate army, of which he had bees 
made Commander-in-Chief. Since then hisconduct towards Napoleon had been, 
to say the least of it, equivocal. Latterly he had offered his services to Austria, 
to act as mediator between France and the coalition. This will scarcely seem 
credible, but it is nevertheless true. Not only was the proposition absurd, for 
he was perfectly aware that he had no influence over the Emperor, but there 
was a guilty afterthought in the absurdity. ‘This subsequently became evident. 
We also knew his intrigues with Lord Bentinck, with whom he had had an in- 
terview in the Isle of Pouza. On being made acquainted with these proceed- 
ings, the Emperor became greatly irritated, and said: ‘Murat is a traitor and a 
madman ; he ought either to be shot or sent 
with astounding rapidity. 








To abandon 


I was un- 
‘ Speak, Caulincourt! 


Sweden, too, is in arms against 


meihility 


to Charenton.’ Events hurried on 
The Emperor had arrived al that extremity when he 
was forced every day to put in practice the old adage ‘necessity knows no law.’ 
It was indeed a hard necessity which forced him to refrain from expressing his 
contempt for such ingratitude. But let me sayno more! The grave has closed 
over Murat and his errors ! 

“Whilst I was in Bohernia the Emperor had seen the Empress at Mentz. He 

told me, with all the ardour of a young man, the happiness he had experienced in 
meeting his Louise. This subject brought about a short truce to care, and Na- 
poleon’s radiant countenance presented no trace of the painful emotion he had 
suffered at the commencement of our conversation. He drew from his waist- 
coat pocket a little miniature portrait of the King of Rome, painted by Isaberg. 
It was the faithful representation of a most beautiful child. Napoleon was affec- 
tionately attached to the Empress and his son. The occasional impoliteness of 
his manners to females in public was quite at variance with the kindness and 
suavity which distinguished him in his domestic relations. 
_ “Only those who knew Napoleon in the intercourse of private life can render 
justice to his character. For my own part I know him, as it were, by heart ; and 
In proportion as time separates us, he appears to me like a beautiful dream. And 
would you believe that, in my recollections of Napoleon, that which seems to 
me to approach most nearly to ideal excellence is not the hero filling the world 
with his gigantic fame, but the man viewed in the relations of private life. This 
is a contrast which often affords me a theme for curious and interesting re- 
flection. 

“In his intervals of gaiety Napoleon's flow of spirits sometimes betrayed him 
into almost boyish playfulness. He was an excellent mimic, when he chose to 
exercise his talent in that way, and woe to those who fell under the lash of his 
pleasantry. I have seen him give admirable imitations of Cambaceres and Kour- 
akin ; and as he knew everything (to wse his own expression) he often amused 
us by very droll details. 

**Oh, Duke!” said I, * how much I should like to hear a few of those droll 
details. Pray oblige me by relating some.”’ 

“Tt is not very easy to comply with that request, I assure you,” replied the 
Duke siailing. “If I werato begin you might soon find it necessary to call ime 
to order.” : 


“‘ Nay! surely you can remember some which are not likely to call for any such 
interruption.” 


“Well,” resumed the Duke, “I will relate to you an incident which afforded 
the Emperor no little merriment at the expense of his Excellency Prince Koura- 
kin, the Russian Ambassador 

“In the year 1812 some dramatic performances were given at Court. You 
know the arrangements whi used to be observed on these occasions Th 
Empress, with her ladies, occupied a large box in the centre of the salle. ‘T 

xes either side were ‘ the ladies of the high functionaries of the Em 





ire, all specially invited vy their Majesties. At the extremity of the tier, on 
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the right hand side, was the Emperor's box, and the corresponding one oa the 
‘Opposite side was assigned to the curps diplomatique. 

“ Poor Prince Kourakin, who was certainly the most ugly of men, was aillict- 
ed with the infatuation of adorning himself with diamonds. ‘The Emperor used 


to say that the lustre was eclipsed by the splendour of Kourakin, and that when | 


the Russian Ambassador attended the play the expense of a hundred wax-lights 
might very well be spared. One evening the performance consisted of an act of 
the opera of Jerusalem Delivered. The charming Grassini (who then sang only 
at the Court theatre), Crivelli, and Porto, sustained the principal characters. 
Tacchinardi conducted the choruses, and the performance was altogether so ex- 
quisite that it absorbed the interest and riveted the attention of all present. Kou- 
rakin, radiant as the sun, was seated in front of the Ambassadors’ Lox, with an 
amusing air of self-complacency. He paid no attention to the music, to the 
charins of which he was utterly insensible. His eyes, however, appeared to be 
under the influence of a fascination from which his ears were exempt. Eti- 
quette, of course, prohibited him from turning his back to the Emperor, and, at 
risk of getting a stiff neck, he sat with his head turned towards the Countess 
L—, whose box was in the second tier, and to whoin he directed languishing 
glances with the most amusing air imaginable. Sometimes he beat time on the 
front of his box, with his great clumsy fingers covered with brilliant rings ; and 
sometimes he twisted his aiguiilettes, which were studded with costly diamonds. 
Duroc and I, who were stationed behind the Emperor, had several times remark- 
ed the grotesque glances directed by Kourakin to the young and pretty Countess 

+, who was not without a little of coquetry in her disposition. Yet the 
more Censorious observer could never have suspected her to be guilty of any levity 
in reference to Kourakin. 

**At the conclusion of the performance the Emperor conducted the Empress 
toher apartments. Her Majesty wore that evening on her bosom a bouquet 
formed of jewels, of various colours, sct in imitation of flowers. It was a mag- 
nificent ornament, and the Emperor, who was a connoisseur in jewels, expressed 
his admiration of it. Then turning to Kourakin, he entered into a dissertatiun 
On the beauty and value of the diamonds with which the Ambassador was pro- 


fusely decorated : ‘ Really, Prince,’ said be, ‘ you carry about with you the mines 
of Golconda.’ 


‘* Kourakin bowed. 

“+ You are quite dazzling.’ 

“‘ Another bow, still lower than the former. 

*** You are irresistible.’ 

*** Ah, Sire!’ 

“* Kourakin reared his head like a peacock, at the same time directing an 
amorous glance at the elegant Countess L , who seemed to experience no lit- 
tle difficulty in preserving her gravity. 

‘*‘About an hour afterwards the Emperor entered his cabinet in high spirits, 
and entertained Duroc and me with the description of a little farce that had 
formed a sequel to the Jerusalem Delivered. 

a“ Kourakin,’ said he, ‘ has actually persuaded himself that he is in love with 
Madame L ; and after sighing and languishing for some time without suc- 
cess, he at length ventured ona declaration. The malicious woman wrote at 
the bottom of the dillet-doux, which she returned to him: ‘ Your Excellency 
has made a little mistake, this declaration is intended for Mademoiselle Bigotini.” 
Kourakin instead of being disheartened, seut another message, to which no 
auswer was returned. His Excellency then determined to change his plan of at- 
tack. He looked in the mirror, and began to suepect the possibility of recom- 
mending his suit by something more agreeable to the lady than his personal ap- 
pearance. Accordingly, every morning there arrived at the residence of Madame 

4 a colossal bouquet, accompanied by a basket filled with a variety of ele 
gant and costly trifles, selected from the Magazin of Sike, the expense of which 
speedily exceeded 20,000 franes. But the best of the joke is, that Madame 
L alleged, in the most innocent manuer possible, that she was indebted for 
all these pretty presents to the gallantry of the General her husband, who had re- 


course to these agreeable surprises to keep alive her recollection of him during 
his long absence.’ 














* At this we could not help laughing heartily, for we well knew that throughout 
the whole course of his life General L ’ 
himself with any act of extravagance. 

“* Yesterday evening,’ pursued the Emperor, ‘Madame L went to the 
Opera, and afterwards to the Princess Pauline’s ball at Neuilly. On her return 
home, at about three o’clock in the morning, the servant handed out of the car- 
rage, along with his mistress’s cloak, a Russia leather box. 

_“ What is that, Jean!” enquired the lady. “This box was on the seat of 
the carriage, aloug with the cloak, Madame.’’—* Oh, yes, very true. I had for- 
gotten it—it is quite right, Jean.” 


““«The box was carried up to Madame L *s apartment, and when the 
Countess found herself alone, curiosity naturally prompted her to open it. Its 
contents zlmost dazzled her. * Mon Dieu! she exclaimed, what magnificent 
diagads!” And then, with a deep sigh, she added, “* How unfortunate that he 
is so very ugly!’’? As the Emperor uttered these words he mimicked so ad- 
mirably the whining voice and mincing manners of Madame L——, that we were 
ready to expire with laughter. 

“** And what has been the upshot of ail this, Sire?’ enquired I. 

é Par Dreu ! that is the best of the joke! Youshall hear. This morning 
I caused an intimation to be given to Madame L that it would be advisable 
for her to send back the Russia leather box to its owner, unless she felt inclined 
to retire to her old castle in Auvergne, to reflect on the dangers of coquetry. I 
cannot permit ladies who enjoy the honour of being admitted to pay their court 
to the Empress, to amuse themselves with these little espieglerics, which are 
worthy of the noble dames of the Regent's Court. /Kourakin nay be let off with 
the payment of his bills to Madame Bernard, Sike, and others. It is right that 
he should have a lesson, but he must keep his diamonds.’ 

“* We renewed our laughter, and the Emperor, rubbing his hands with an air of 
triumph, said, * You see, Gentlemen, I know everything that is going on, You 
cannot keep any secret from me.’ 

. * 














7. * _ * 

“ But,” said the Duke de Vicenza, “ this annecdote has led me very far from 
the thread of my narrative. From the Tuileries, in January, 1812, to Gorlitz, in 
August, 1813, there is an immeasurable distance. In 1812, all was prosperity 
and happiness, and the future was full of brilliant promise. In 1813 death had 
thinned ourranks—all was gloomy and menacing—and the clouds which overhung 
the present obscured the future. Alas ! ¢ 


what disasters had that future in store 
for us! 


a . " ‘ ° 
A few days after my arrival at Gorlitz the declaration of war by Austria 
against France wasnotified. The most disheartening intelligence poured in from 


; TT... : > 

- sides. l'reason was everywhere at work. We could now no longer count on 
avaria. Every succeeding hour was marked by some base defection, some new 

misfortune 


And yet the future historian will coolly record this terrible phasis, 
which dealt so many death-blows among the spectators of the last convulsions of 
the empire ! ; 

“ Prince Schwartzenberg commatiled the Austrian army, amounting to 130,000 
men, and 80,000 Russians were marching on Dresden. The Emperor sent 
Murat with a part of the Imperial guard to protect Dresden, and to give confi- 
dence to the excellent King of Saxony, who had declared his resolution to make 
common cause with Napoleon. Two days after the departure of the King of 

aples, acourier arrived with intelligence that the enemy was at the gates of 
Dresden. ‘Am I doomed not to have a day’s respite !’ said the Emperor, in a 
tone of deep despondency. He sent for Gourzand, a brave and intelligent officer, 
to whom he was much attached. 

beste Gourzand,’ said the Emperor, ‘ depart this instent for Dresden, and travel 
with the utmost possible speed, for you must be there to-night. As soon as you 
arrive, at whatever hour it may be, you must request an interview with the King 
of Saxony. Tell him from me that to-morrow I shall set out in person for Pyrna. 
Tell the King of Naples, Marshal St. Cyr, the Duke de Bassano, and Durosnel 
that they must not suffer themselves to be intimidated by a coup de main which 
the enemy may attempt upon Dresden ; tell them they must hold out for four-and 
twenty hours longer. I shall bring with me forty-thousand men, and I shall be 
able to assemble the whole army in thirty-six hours before the walls of Dresden. 
See the commander of the Engineers, and with him inspect the redoubts and 
fortifications around the city. When you have examined everything, make notes 
of your observations, and return without loss of time to meet me at " Stolpen I 
shall be there to-night. Go, Gourzand, and use the utmost speed.’ : 

** Next night, at eleven o'clock, the indefatigable Gourzand returned to the 
head-quarters, at Stolpen. This mission, which Gourzand executed with all his 
characteristic intelligence, was of the highest importance. Hebroveht baek a 
most alarming account. Dresden was exposed to imminent danger. The 
Russian army was advancing by forced marches. _Platoff, with his hordes, a truly 
satanic advanced guard, spread fire and destruction wherever they appeared 

he Cossacks had already entered and set fire to a village situated about half-a- 
league from the great gardens ; and St. Cyr be trayed a disposition to evacuate his 
position, not having forces sufficient to defend it. 


sé Tall l? « . 
_“* Well!’ said the Emperor, when Gourzand had closed his narrative of 
disasters, ‘ what is the opinion of the Duke de Bassano?’ 


, us Sire, he does not think it will be practicable to hold out twenty-four hours 
onger. 


“ «Impossible ! And you, Gourzand t What do you think? 


ce ) } ; NI 
I firmly believe, Sire, that Dresden will be taken to-morrow, unless your 
Majesty be there in person.’ 


“* Gourzand, be cautious how you advance this opinion if you donot feel 
assured it is well founded.’ : 


“** Sire, [ have seen all, and carefully examined all: and I am ready to answer 
for it with my life that your Majesty’s presence alone can save Dresden.’ 


’ 


had never had reason to reproach | 


| tigure as a school-room in dog-days. 
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“ This reply decided the Emperor. He reflected for a few moments and then 
sent for General Haxo. Drawing his finger over the map, he described with 
amazing rapidity and clearness the movements of the different scatiered corps 
which he was assembling, as if by the touch of a fairy’s wand, to fly, as he 
expressed it, to the defence of Dresden. He analysed clearly the enemy’s plan, 
and ranged in opposition to it hisown combinations. A moment sufficed to enable 
him to sean at a glance the whole circle of operations. 

‘++ Set off immediately, Haxo,’ said he, ‘ and see that my orders are obeyed. 
[ make you responsible for their immediate execution. Tell Vandamme that 
intrenched as he is in the inaccessible defiles of Peteswalde, he may await the 
result of the operations in Dresden. For him I have reserved the honour of 
picking up the sword of the vanquished. Cool collecteduess is necessary, and 
Vandamme is of anardenttemperament. Explain to him clearly what i expect 
him to do. Depart without delay, General Haxo.’ 

* Then turning to Gourzand he thus addressed him :— 

“* Order a fresh horse, my dear Gourzand, and return to Dresden with your 
utmost speed. Make known my intention of commanding ia person. My old 
guard will precede me. ‘ell the King of Naples that he must sustain the 
honour of our arms until my arrival. Let every one centuple his activity, and be 
at his post. I cannot be present everywhere. Proclaim to the troops that to- 
morrow evening I shall be with them. Go, Gourzand. Use dispatch. Lamea 
dozen horses, if it must be so, but reach your journey’s end speedily. Remember 
the fate of Dresden depends on your punctuality.’ 

‘ Orderlies were dispatched in every direction. Tho old guard, which had 
been hastily assembled, defiled before our windows, raising shouts of ‘ Vive 
|’Empereur! Forward on Dresden !’ The whole town was incommotion. Every 
one was at his post. The will of one man acted, as it were with the power of 
electricity on the will of all. The events which I am here describing are of 
such recent date that we do not regard them with the degree of wonder they are 
naturally calculated to excite. The time will come when they will appear no- 
thing short of miraculous. [tis but justalso to consider the share of merit due to 
every individual who took part in the glories of Napoleon. !t must be acknowledg- 
ed that never did a chief meet with more ready and devoted obedience on the 
part of those who were subordinate to his authority. With the rapidity of 
lightning orders were transmitted from one place to another, without any calcula- 
tion of difficulties or distances, or any concern about fatigue or privation. All 
vied with each other for the honour of occupying the most dangerous posts and 
executing the most difficult missions. Life was lightly prized when balanced in 
the scale with duty. It would be necessary to name every officer in the army to 
render justice to each individually. 

“T will not,” said the Duke de Vicenza, “enter into the details of the terri- 
ble battle of Dresden, which lasted three days. You have, of course, read many 
accounts of it. Besides,” added he, with a smile, “I know you would rather 
hear particulars relating to the Emperor personally ; or, to borrow your own ex- 
pression, les choses de Napoleon.” 

“Thank you, Duke,” said J, shaking hands with him; ‘‘ and though you con- 
sider me incapable of adequately comprehending the details of a battle, | am never- 
theless an attentive auditor of whatsoever you may please to narrate. Be as- 
sured I shall never forget either your inexhaustible kindness or les choses de 
— Both will remain indelibly engraved in my memory and in my 
heart.’ 

— — 


THE LOVES OF A GIB. 


Eheu fugaces! they were all gone—lawyers, attorneys, and clients, beaux and 
velles, married and single, young and old, students of love, law, and physic, from 
the discussers of dead men’s wisdom, in Alma Mater, to the discussers of dead 
men’s bones in York-street—all had vanished, and Dublin cut just such another 
It was the middle of the long vacation— 
the theatre was closed; Dan O'Connell rusticating, like his betters, and the 
Trades’ Union people most indolently and unnaturally quiet, so that a row was not 
to be got up for love or money. Every one of my acquaintance had departed— 
some up tiie Danube, and some up the spout—some gone to navigate the Rhine, 
and more to “ navigate”? the rhino, and, to sum the whole, the last new novel 
was a perfect bore—a combination of circumstances enough to inflict any wretch, 
condemned like me to remain in town, with a most painful curiosity as to what 
the deuce he was to do with himself, putting suicide out of the question. In such 
a mood as this I was one evening snoozing over my tumbler of punch, in the 
almost noiseless Shades, in the company of the twelve Caesars, frowning majesti- 
cally from the walls, and another individual, as luckless as myself, if I was to 
judge of the presence of a companion from the appearance of a pair of legs which 
protruded from beneath a mighty volume of smoke, at an adjoining table, when a 
growling call of ** waiter,” proceeding from the invisible upper works appertaining 
to the aforesaid legs, recalled me to some degree of attention, particularly as the 
voice sounded familiarly to me, though I was by no means able to recoguise it. I 
was not long in suspense, however, for, on his demanding in more articulate tones 
a bottle of ale, | immediately knew it to be that of poor Fred Mooney, who, 
when we were both boys, went to the one school with me, and left it to enter col- 
lege, after which, owing to my own wayward fate, it had never been my fortune 
to meet him. I might now be mistaken, but the experiment was worth making, 
so I tried it, and succeeded, and counted myself therein the luckiest man in Dub- 
lin. After the preliminary chat which followed our recognition of each other— 
‘** Well, Mooney,” said I, ‘* you are, I suppose, by this time, a regular pater fa- 
milias, married and settled these ten years—eh !”’ 

‘* Lord bless you ! no,” returned he, with a frightful stare—‘ why should you 
think so?” 

‘Why, my good fellow,” answered I, ‘*‘ when you left us for college, long ago, 
you were so inflammable, that every one prophesied you would be married before 
your first examiation was over.” 

‘* Ah, but I was cured of all that since,” said he, puffing away vigorously, and, 
methought confusedly, at the cigar, which he had then returned to his lips, as if 
to hide his embarrassment, and after a few moments continued—* you shall hear, 
sir, what befel me in that line, and made a bachelor for life of me—excuse my 
cigar—lI"}i tell my story all the better for it; after all, it is the true Nepenthe.” 

‘“‘T left old Burke to enter college, you remember, and! had as much notion, 
Lord help me, of the ordeal by which I was to be initiated into that learned body 
as I have now about freemasonry. However, after laying in a pretty good stock 
of sallelon and tea and eggs at my tutor’s, with a crowd of others in the same 
predicament, I proceeded with a heavy heart to the examination hall, and took 
my place at the end of one of the tables, exactly opposite Dean Swilt’s picture— 
poor man, I stared him out of countenance, I am sure. Well, sir, I was not long 
there until I saw a low-sized, facetious, old gentleman, moving up along the ta- 
ble, stopping with each of the juveniles, and apparently asking questions, and 
noting down the answers in abook he carried with him; but the occasional 
titter which accompanied his progress, seemed to say he was about nothing very 
terrible. 

At last he arrived at my next neighbour, a dandyish sort of a chap, endowed 
with a watch and seals, and other little marks of extra gentility, not forgetting a 
pretty considerable quantity of assurance. 

‘What's your name, sir?” said the old gentleman. 

Pillelu! thinks I to myself, is it at the catechism you are? (for you must know 
that I hadn't looked into it for three years before, but once, that my old godfather 
came to visit us, and I got by heart, with some trouble, my duty towards my 
neighbour, and repeated it to him; more be token, the good old fellow patted me 
on the head, and said I was the makings of an honest man, and slipped a guinea 
into my pocket—but alas for his prophecy—the first thing | bought with it was 
the Irish Rogues and Rapparees—no great earnest for honesty.) 

“ Adolphus Straddle,’’ answered the youngster, rather pertly. 

The next question set me all to rights touching the catechism; it was, I be- 
lieve— 

‘* What is your father!” 

“A merchant,” returned Adolphus. 

‘Merchants of many kinds there be, sir,” said the old gentleman, looking at 
him very funnily. ** May I ask what kind of merchant is your father—what does 
he sell, sir?” 

** He selle—shoes, sir,” answered Adolphus, a little confused. 

‘* Humph,” said the old gentleman, knowingly, ‘‘ then, for the sake of brevity, 
we'll put him down shoemaker,” and then proceeded, amid the ill-suppressed 
laughter of his audience, to put the other necessary questions. At length he 
finished with the chop-fallen petit maitre, and came to me. 

“« And what’s your name, my child!” said he good-humouredly. 

“ Frederick Mooney, sir,” said I, and determined to conciliate him by giving 
him as little trouble as possible, continued rapidly, “I was sixteen the tenth of 
last September, and papa is a 





‘“ Easy, now, easy,” said the old gentleman, ‘short-hand wasn’t out in my 
time, so you must give me no more than I'll be able to write—Frederick Mooney 
—aged sixteen— well, what’s that you were going to say about your father— 
what is he!” 

‘He has a house and land of his own, sir,” said I, ‘and does nothing.” 

‘More shame for him, then,” said the old gentleman, putting down the an- 
swer; ‘‘and who taught you, my child?” 

“Mr. Burke, sir,” said I, “taught me Latin and Greek, and reading and writing 
and arithmetic ; and mamma taught me to dance, and Father Phillemy taught 
me 

“Trish, I'll be bound,” said the old gentlemen. 

“No, sir,” said J, a little disconcerted, ‘‘ It was French he taught me.” 

“« By my word, then,” said he, “between Mr. Burke and your mamma, and 
Father Phillemy, I would’nt wonder if you’d be a senior lecturer yourself one of 
these days, if you only mind yourself,” and then, having asked me the osher 
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remaining questions, to which I gave somewhat more cautious answers, he de- 
parted, and left me to the examiners, who followed in quick succession. 

‘That day of anxieties passed over at last, much easier than I expected, and 
with it the tyranny of birch for ever, for, within the regular time, I was duly ad- 
mitted a student, and entitled to write myself T. C. D. “in my bill, warrant, 
quittance, or obligation,” a privilege which I can assure you ran little chance of 
falling into disuse for the first few days after! obtained it. Having notified to 


‘my tutor my desire to have rooms iw college, I was quickly gratified with the 


share of a capital suite, in the old square, looking out into the park, and what 
was still better, I was to have the very prince of chums, young Ned Gordon, from 
the county Autrim, as dashing a young fellow as ever swigged October, or did 
the houours of Triaity Sunday. Gordon was at least five years older than I, 
and lis terms were nearly all passed, so that he was not long discovering what an 
utter spooney his future companion was, but, instead of taking advantage of that, 
as many others would have done, he generously took me under his protection, 
and ina short time I was as knowing a gib as ever perambulated that classic 
abode. Buta still greater advantage I derived from Gordon’s society was, that 
he introduced me to most of his town friends, and constantly dragged me, good- 
humouredly, out of the bashfulness in which I endeavoured once or twice, with 
characteristic rusticity, toentrench myself. One evening that I was stewing at 
the syllogisms, ina state of almost hopeless stupidity, I was roused from my re- 
verie by a slap on the shoulder— 

“Come, Fred, my man,” said Gordon, when I looked up, “I am up to 
fun to-night, so dress yourself in your best pumps, et cetera, and be moving with 
me.” 

This was no unwelcome salutation, so I hastened to obey it, and in a short 
time turned out as directed. He took me by the arm, and away we sauntered 
down Nassau-street, into Merrion-square, chatting on various subjects; I en- 
deavoured to fish out of him whither he was leading me, and he as industriously 
baffling my curiosity, until at length stopping suddenly at the door of a large and 
fashionable mansion, he turned in, and dragging me with him, before I was able 
to resist, gave a rap and ring, and committed me beyond recall. 

“Gordon! Gordon!” said J, endeavouring, but in vain, to arrest his hand, 
‘* what the deuce are you about, or whose house is this ?”’ 

“Dear me, Fred,” answered he coolly, ‘“¢1 never saw a Gib more fond of ask- 
ing foolish questions than you are; this house, | can assure you, is of unim- 
peachable character, and, moreover, the one in which you and I are going to spend 
the evening.” 

‘“ But I wasn’t invited~I don’t know the people—let me go, Gordon, if you 
please, tell you I won't go in,” said I, struggling violently to get loose; but be- 
fore I could accomplish my object, the door was opened by a powdered footman, 
and my treacherous guide quitting his hold of me, gave me a push in by the back 
of the neck, which sent me skaiting and pirouetting past the astonished footman, 
over the marble hall, until, intercepted by the foot of the staircase, I fell with a 
crash that might have been heard at the garrets. On raising my head, to remon- 
strate with Gordon, I observed that our party was just then increased by the pre- 
sence of an old gentleman, ina claret-coloured coat, and countenance of the 
same, who emerged hastily from a side door, no doubt to inquire into the cause 
of the disturbance, but much of my dismay was removed by his addressing my 
companion in rather a friendly tone. 

‘Well, Mr. Ned,” said he, ‘‘ what freak is this, or who is this young gentle- 
mah you are maltreating !” 

“Oh! nothing, sir,” answered the other, “but a chum of mine, that I took the 
liberty to bring with me to-night, and the chap got restive at the door, and wouldn't 
come in, sol had to take the unceremonious method of compelling him, and 
that’s all. Get up Fred, you Connaught mule, till I introduce you to Mr. At- 
kinson ;”? so gathering up my limbs with all possible caution, I gained my feet, 
and after performing the usual quantum of bows, became one of the worthy gen- 
tleman’s acquaintances, and was ushered into the drawing-room, where about 
three score fashionables were already collected, in sueh a blaze of light and beauty 
as dazzled me quite for a full half hour after my entrance. 

Dancing commenced, and I did my devoirs therein, not in the best humour 
possible, however, for] had been mated with a little boarding-school giggle, just 
in her teens; and with all the techiness of incipient viridity, | looked upon my 
partner asa tacit insult to my consequence—but Gordon’s partner—by the Lord 
George, sir, she was an angel—dark hair, dark eyes, raddy cheeks, marble fore- 
head—a statue in proportion, and a fawn in graceful movements. Hand me 
another cigar if you please—I’m getting sentimental, and that won't do. 


When that set was over, Gordon advanced to me. ‘ Well, Fred,” said he, 
‘]"}] make you some amends for that infernal toss you got. Brush up your looks 
and come with me, and I'll introduce you to the handsomest girl in Dublin.” 
Guessing who he meant, I followed him with alacrity, to where his late partner 
was sitting alone, on an ottoman. ‘Mr. Frederick Mooney, T.C.D. my honour- 
ed chum, Miss Gordon,” said he, on reaching the place. I bowed, and the lady 
curtseyed ; and then, with trembling eagerness, I requested the honour of her 
hand for the next set; she was fortunately disengaged, and my prayer was grant- 
ed. I told her the room was very warm, to which she assented, and then asked 
her a number of silly questions, some of which she answered in the negative and 
some in the affirmative ; but altogether I never before or since found myself at 
such a loss for small talk ; however, I entertained her pretty well until the dance 
was over, when resigning her to the next fortunate candidate for her hand, I flew 
in search of Gordon, whom I found just entering into a serious flirtation with my 
quondam little partner; disengaging him with some difficulty from his pleasant 
avocation, | commenced— 

“« My dear Gordon, tell me, is that beautiful creature your sister ?”’ 

“ Why,” said he, laughing, ‘“‘ you wouldn't take her to be old enough for my 
aunt, would you?” 

“Oh! no,” answered I, ‘but I never heard you speak of her.” 

“So much the more agreeable the surprise,” said he. ‘Ah! Fred, if you 
knew what a sister she is; but there, go off and get a partner; don’t you see 
Mrs. Atkinson coming over to scold us for idiers ; and so saying, he limped off 
with the denizen of the boarding school, and I, overpowered with emotion, be- 
took myself to a corner of the room, and there, hid from observation, sank 
into a most delicious reverie, from which the introduction of supper awakened 
me. 

Being firmly determined to do something desperate before I departed—but 
not finding the needful stamina within me, I made for the decanter, and threw off 
bumper after bumper of port, until I felt myself up to anything. After supper 
the music recommenced for waltzing, a species of dance which was quite new to 
me, but it appeared so simple and so much in unison with the music, that on see- 
ing Miss Gordon unemployed, I took courage, and walked over to her, andI re- 
quested she would stand up to waltz with me—after a little reluctance she com- 
plied; so placing myself in the position, away we twirled, with the rest of them. 
Before ten bars more were played, we had it ail to ourselves, for my awkward- 
ness rapidly cleared the floor for us. One gentleman and his partner were picked 
up out of the corner and another out of the fire-place. But still I held on, sir, 
like another Phaeton, until bang went my fair partner against the musician, who 
occupied the piano, and thus brought the whole proceedings to a stand still. 
Sweet creature, not one word of rebuke did she utter—though how she escaped 
without broken bones after so many collisions, is a mystery to me. But when our 
gyratious were thus suddenly checked, she laid her hand on my shoulder, turned 
up her innocent face to mine, and asked with the most perfect simplicity “* Do you 
waltz, Mr. Mooney ?” 

‘That was a poser, but I had drank too much port to be easily disconcerted ; so 
steadying myself as well as I could, which, in truth, was no small difficulty, I an- 
swered— 

“Why, Ma’am, I don’t exactly know how ; but ’pon my honour, my brains 
have been in such a whirl since I had the honour of being introduced to you, that 
I thought it would be quite easy for my heels to follow their example.” 

She smiled, and my peace was made; but to resume was utterly out of the 
question, for I was hardly able to stand upright, and, besides, I doubt, if after my 
candid confession, and the accidents which led to it, I could have prevailed on 
the fairlady to continwe ; so, leading her to a seat, I had just commenced a few 
flowing speeches I had spent part of the night in composing, when I was iater- 
rupted by Gordon. 

‘Come, Fred,” said he ‘the devil’s in it if you haven't had tumbling enough 
for one night ; so, go and make your bow to Mrs. Atkinson, and follow me down 
to the hall, and let us be off before the gates are closed—it’s twelve by town al- 
ready.” 

ro nl and woe is me! [had to do as I was bid, though I never was more in- 
clined to rebel against College discipline ; which Gordon, | suppose, perceiving, 
he kindly and considerately removed the temptation, by walking off with the lady 
under his arm. 

On making my adieus, I descended to the hall in seareh of my companion, but 
he was engaged in such deep and earnest conversation with his sister, that I did 
not feel at all justified in breaking up the tete-a-tete, so lingered on the stairs un- 
observed, but unintentionally an observer of all their movements. Some noise, 
however, disturbed them, the young lady, after suffering my fortunate chum to im- 
print an ardent brotherly kiss on her cheek, bolted up stairs, nearly capsizing me 
over the balustrade in her flight. 

“ What a wife that girl will make,” thinks I to myself, on recovering from the 
jostle she gave me; “the sister who is so adored by sucha brother, cannot but 
be possessed of the most amiable qualities.” ; 

All night the fair Emma, for such I learned was her name, was committing 
wild havoc in my luckless brains, here, there, and every where, according as 
imagination whisked me about, and I awoke next morning completely satu- 
rated with love. I could no longer look on my frolicsome chum as I did 
formerly—he was the brother of my adored, and I could not help investing 
bim with a portion of that sentimentalism with which I regarded her, The 
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meanest thing about him became possessed of a new and mysterious charm 
to me—so much so, that I felt an interest even in his old slippers, and, in- 
stead of kicking them into the corner, as I was wont, I next morning raised 
them respectfully, and gently deposited them on our best chair. At last, after 
many innuendos, which were perfectly unnotice’ by Gordon, I fairly broke 
the ice, and told him I was in love with his sister, and begged his interest 
and good offices on my behalf. It was but natural, of course, that while I was 
making such a tender communication, I should hold my eyes on the ground, but 
when the silence of some moments succeeded, I ,was not able to bear the sus- 
pense, amd accordingly looked up to remark what effect my speech had made on 
him to whom it was addressed. ‘There he sat, with the most comic expression 
imaginable in his face, staring at me as if I had told him I was in love with the 
old bed-maker; and then emitting a loud roar of laughter, flung his book at my 
head, kicked the kettle over my shins, and throwing himself on the floor, rolled 
round and round in convulsions, that Democritus himself mightenvy. You can- 
not but urderstand how awkwardly I was situated by this unexpected result of 
my confidence, and even to myself, | appeared very foolish during the quarter 
of an hour in which Gordon continued to indulge himself in his unreasonable 
amusement; at length, however, after sundry efforts, he found strength to ex- 
elaim : 

“Oh, Fred! Fred! thou ficklest of gids, what would the little confectioner 
in Grafton-street say to this, if she was to hear it?” 

“Oh, curse the confectioner in Grafton-street,” said I, ‘you never seem to 
understand the difference between jest and earnest; I assure you this is no 
joke.” 

“ Pray excuse me for differing with you on that point,” said he; ‘‘deuce take 
me, but it’s the best joke I ever heard; and so you'd say yourself, if you knew 
but all. Is it any harm to ask you how you intend to provide for my little ne- 
pee amd nieces when they come? What a father of a family you'll make, 

red dad 

“You mistake me, Gordon, indeed you do,” said I; wishing most cordially, at 
the same time, that I had held my tongue onthe matter. ‘‘1 am not talking 
about getting married, at all ; I agree with you, it’s time enough for that when | 
am twenty or so ; and I amjust seventeen now; and in fact it’s quite an absurd 
prejudice to say, that a person isn’t as wise at seventeen a3 ever they'll be. I 
know, I think [ am.” 

“ Oh, may the Lord in his mercy forbid, Fred!” ejaculated my incorrigible 
chum, (casting his eyes up to the ceiling with the most perfect mock piety.) 
“ Come—take a turn with me through Grafton-street, and if you are not as much 
in love with six different people before you come in, I’ll say that Penelope herself 
was but a Cressida compared to you.” 

“‘ If you please, Gordon,” said I, (feeling a little provoked at his badinage,) 
“since I have asked you the question, I wish you would give mea serious 
answer to it *” 

‘* Nay, my dear Fred,”’ answered he “if you are determined to see your folly 
out, you must only trot off and ask the lady herself.” 

‘ Have I your permission to do so ?” asked IJ, determined to have every thing 
fair and straight.” 

‘* Indeed you have, Fred,”’ answered he, “and my blessing to boot, so now off 
with yourself, before you cool on the business; and mind don’t look under a 
single bonnet until you get to the house, or you'll change your mind, and I'll lose 
amonth’s fun. Here, would you like the loan of my Ovid's Art of Love, to 
read on the way ; and keep your eyes and your heart from wandering !” But I 
was determined not to be provoked with him ; and to shew him thatI was in 
earnest, I took him at his word, and departed—running down stairs with all 
despatch—quicker indeed in the end than I intended—for before I reached the 
court I was struck from behind on the back of the head with such force as to send 
me down by a short cut, head foremost. ‘ We always do that in the North, for 
luck,’’ exclaimed Gordon, from the lobby above ; and then turning into his room, 
he closed the door, and left me at peace to pursue my journey. 


I reached the gate of my paradise, not however without many misgivings and 
forebodings, to which I would have yielded, but for the ridicule with which 
Gerdon, I knew, would receive me on my return ; so I entered—faltered the 
lady's name to the servant, and was ushered into her presence. Oh, Lord! Oh, 
Lord! I wouldn’t do it over again for a full year of Dan O’Connell’s tribute. 
I am conscious of some minutes passing over me after I entered, during which | 
was utterly unable to do any thing but stammer ; in fact, I was in a state of the 
most perfect mental hallucination. If possible, she was more beautiful than on 
the night before ; every article of her dress is fixed indelibly on my memory ; 
for during the few minutes I passed in her company her figure was almost branded 
on my brain ; and I doubt if I shall ever see a pink morning gown with compo- 
sure again. At last, forth came the matter. 

“T have called, Miss Gordon—to take the liberty—to beg—you would have 
the kindness—to excuse me for—taking the liberty—of begging you would be so 
kind—as to grant me a few minutes’ conversation—on a subject—” But for the 
life of me I could get no farther ; and, kind creature she did herbest to help 
re. 

“ Of ! Mr. Mooney,” said she, “‘ I know what you are going to say ; pray don’t 
vention it—for I assure you I am not in any degree offended ; and I believe no 
ne was seriously hurt—at least I am not—though J must acknowledge you held 
very hard. Indeed I am afraid | am to blame myself chiefly, as it was probably 
ny endeavour to stop you which occasioned you to go so much astray.” 

“ But, Miss Gordon—my dear Miss Gordon, it’s on another subject.” 

‘©Oh! I beg your pardon,” said my inamorato. 

« A—a tender one—a very tender one,” continued I. 

“ Excuse me,” said she, blushing to the very roots of her dark tresses—“ if 

I ask whether your giddy chum be not at the bottomof this? he has sent you 
perhaps to—to—pray go on, Mr. Mooney.” 

“* Yes madam,”’ said [ ; delighted to perceive she was beginning to take notice. 
“ Mr. Gordon and I have already talked the matter over.” 

** Upon my word, then,” said she, as decidedly bothered as I had been a few 
minutes before, ‘‘ he should be well punished for his indiscretion—and pray what 
did he say ?”’ 

“ He has given me full permission, ma’am, to—” 

** To do what, Mr. Mooney, in heaven's name ?” 

“ Declare my unalterable affection for the most lovely of her sex—Oh Miss 
Gordon, Miss Gordon !"—and | sank on my knees before her, and grasped the 
white hand that dropped powerless by my side, at my declaration—which she, in 
disregard of all the rules ever observed in similar cases, to my utter astonishment 
=n away with such violence, as sent me sprawling on my face at her 

eet. 

“ Did you not say, sir,” thundered she witha strong northern accent, * that your 
friend, Mr. Gordon, was a party to this ?” 

‘**’Pon my honor, ma’am, yes,” exclaimed I, restoring myself to the perpen- 
dicular, and gazing on her with silent surprise, not to say terror. 

“ Then sir,” continued she as before, “let neither him or you dare ever to 
address me again,’’—and bursting into an uncontrollable fit of tears she rushed 
from the room, very like a young lady in a passion. ‘There was a real antithesis 


ina small family ; what set the brother laughing, set the sister weeping ; and | different rooms. There wasan air of preparation, evidently, which announced an 
J might | incoming tenant. 


to tell you nothing but the truth, it puztied me beyond comparison. 








| 


easily tell you now, that I thought this, or I thought that—but by the Lord George, | 


sir, | 
how I managed to get home to my rooms. 
caught myself recounting the whole of this strange transaction to Gordon, who, 


° . | 
though he began with roars of laughter, turned red and pale twenty times | cleansed and beautitied, and the odour of the paint suffered to fade away, various 
alternately, before | reached the couclusion ; and then snatching up his hat, gave | articles of furniture were brought into the rooms 


evident demonstration of his intention of taking the air. 

** You are going to Merrion-square, Gordon,” said I. 

“T am,” answered he, in a hollow, joyless tone. 

“ Then I trust you iatend putting my suit in its proper light,” continued I. 
oe Oh to the d 1 with you and your suit !’' exclaimed the young gentleman, 
impatiently ; “‘ you have ruined me by your absurdity ;” and so saying, he exit 
made—left me alone ; but alas, not with my glory. If you please we'll skip the 
Occurrences of that night, and all I hoped, and feared, aud wished, and intended, 
and conjectured, and dreamed until | awoke next morning, and found a note from 


Gordon on my table ; at first I thought it was a challenge, but no—let me see how 
it ran : 





“ Dear Fred,—I am happy to say your peace and mine is made—you must 
learn to do without me for a few days, as before you see this I shall be on my road 
for Gretna Green with the future Mrs. Gordon, whither you may follew me as 
soon as you can get a companion. As soon as you can, pray call on my poor 
sister and console with her on this step I have taken, as | am afraid it will fret 
her, poor thing ; grief is soft, you know, so this opport unity may be the making 
of your fortune. Excuse my roughness on yesterday, and believe me your ever 
attached, ** Epwarp Gorpon.” 

Poor fellow, thea, he was kind after all, and even amid such heavy concern- 
ments of his own had taken time to think of mine; but it puzzled me in no 
slight degree to discover what unhappy female he had prevailed on to wander so 
far north in such suspicious company One after another I fixed on all the girls 
of our mutual acquaintance, young and old, but without at all satisfying my 


| 


wasn't able to think any thing; and I know no more than a drunken man | enough to take his haunted house ; or, perhaps, after, all he is merely endeavour- 
When my consciousness returned, | | ing to decoy the unwary passenger ! 


| 








fused that I immediately perceived he had by some means become aware of my 
friend’s present interesting occupation, so I opened the business. 

“ Sad affair, this, Mr. Atkinson.” 

“Good morning, sir; good morning. Sad affair, indeed ; andI conceive 
I have been very badly treated in it—but it’s no matter—pooh—not the slightest 
matter in the world ; and why the deuce do I let it fret me so !—have you break- 
fasted, sir?” 

“‘ Thank you, long since.” ’ 

‘«« But, my dear sir, do you know who the young lady is for whose society our 
friend has deserted us ?” 

‘* His own cousin, sir—no less I assure you—his own first cousin—his cousin 
german, sir—his father’s brother's daughter sir ; oh, if I had the minx now by the 
two ears, I’d cure her of her love fit, 1 warrant.” 

“‘T had a note from him this morning, sir, in which he directed me to call on 
his sister and deliver a message to her—can I see her for that purpose !” 

“ Sister, sir! I’m sorry to tell you the scapegrace is 

‘ All the sisters of his father’s house 

And all its brothers too.’ 
“as Shakespeare says, for whichI am especially sorry ; if it were otherwise, 
his worthy father might have some excuse for cutting him off witha shilling 
for his disobedience. ‘The fellow madea fool of you sir—he never had a sis- 
ter.” 

Never had a sister!—the words actually stunned me—‘ Put that and that 
together, master Fred,” said Father Phillemy one day, when explainizg some 
knotty point to me, and by applying the funny old fellow’s advice to the present 
occasion, I began to arrive at certain conclusions highly derogatory to the candour 
of Mr. Edward Gordon or the discernment of his chum ; but suspense on such 
a point was intolerable—sv cut I faltered. 

«« And the lady sir, whom I met here—Miss Gordon—who was she sir ?” 

“ Why, what the devil did you take her to be, sir—not his sister, I hope—ho, 
ho—I see it all now ; by all that’s beautiful, he has made a fool of you as well 
as the restof us! That young lady, sir? why the only direction I can give you 
as toher present locality would be, wind and weather permitting, to about the 
middle of the Irish channel, bound on a wildgoose chase for matrimonial happiness 
with acub of one and twenty ; but as you seem to be in the babyhouse, I shall 
explain to you the whole matter, of which you appear to be entirely ignorant. 
By all accounts Mr. Edward Gordon and his cousin, Miss Emma Gordon were a 
very precocious couple, they having expressed their mutual affection when the 
former was of the tender age of ten, and the latter nine years ; it was a capital 
joke then ; but it was altogether another affair when their ages were sixteen in 
the ove case and fifteen in the other ; so at that age, your friend was sent to 
college, and as much as possible debarred from any interview, or communication 
with the object of his affections, it by no means meeting the wishes of their 
parents that so nonsensical an arrangement should ever be permitted to ripen into 
any thing serious. Matters were in this train, sir, up to the present, when, on 
an invitation of my wife’s the young lady was permitted to pay a visit tous and 
the metropolis with the strictest injunction to keepclear of her inflammable 
cousin, a command which she obeyed pretty well, all things considered ; until, like 
an egregious old fool, I threw temptation in her way by inviting the swain to 
meeta few friends here the night before last, when you were so good as to 
accompany him; and indeed they both behaved themselves so remarkably well 
and discreetly that I relaxed a good deal of my vigilance.”’ (I sighed bitterly when 
I recollected the encounter in the hall ; bnt he didn’t mind me, and proceeded.) 
‘Yesterday while I was from home, it appears that he took advantage of my 
absence, and called ; but she was at first sight dutiful enough to refuse to see 
him. I'll do her justice, you see ; and indeed she continued inflexible, until he 
bribed the chamber-maid : and so broke down the foolish girl’s determination. I 
found a note from the fair runaway this morning, apologising, and making all pretty 
explanations, and ending by hoping | would influence their parents to forgive them. 
I believe they intend to return this way, but may I be * * * * * if I speak one 
word to them !” 

“Ditto,” said I internally ; but neither of us kept our vow { for before that 
day fortnight the worthy old gentleman handed the fair and blushing bride out of 
the steamer, and on Wednesday next I'm tobe at the christening of her sixth 
child. Apropos—there’s a sisterof the lady fair to take a part in the ceremony— 
they say she's pretty, and all that ; but what the deuce is it to me when l’ve made 
a resolution to live and die a bachelor.” 

He diea bachelor !—the Lord forgive him forlying, he was married to her 
within a month after, /este meipso, and thus stood between me and the blue devils 
for the rest of the season. 





THE STORY OF THE BACK-ROOM WINDOW. 


We live in a world of busy passions. Love and Hate, Sorrow and Joy, in a 
thousand shapes, are for ever near us. Death isatour threshold. Life springs 
up almost at our feet. Our neighbours are ‘‘ Exultations, Agonies!’’ And yet 
we seem to live on, ignorant of all. 

Could we but unroof (Asmodeus-like) the houses which, day after day, present 
towards us so insensible an aspect, what marvels might we not disclose! What 
fruitful thoughts, what radiant visions, would throng into our brain ! The mystery 
of human conduct would lie unveiled. We should see and know all men truly 
We should see the miser, the spendthrift, the scholar, the toiling artisan, the | 
happy bride, and the girl deserted (like the people in the palace of Truth,) all | 
contributing their share to the'unknown romance, which Time is for ever weaving 
roundus. As itis, each of them spins out bis little thread, and dies ; almost 
unknown, and soon forgotten ; unless some curious accident should arise, to extend 
his influence into another region, or to hold his “fame” in suspension, twenty 
years after his coffin has been lowered into the dust. 

It was some such chance asI have just adverted to, that threw into our 
knowledge certain facts regarding a neighbouring family, which else had probably 
slipped very quietly into oblivion. You will observe, that what lam now about 
to relate is, almost literally, a fact. 

Some years ago, we lived, as you know, in Square. The room in which 
we usually dwelt was at the backof the house. It was spacious, and not with- | 
oul some pretensions to the graceful; the marble chimney-piece being distinguish- 
ed by a painting by Cipriani, whilst on the ceiling were scattered some of the 
conventional elegancies of Angelica Kauffman. From the windows, which | 
occupied the northern extremity of the room, we looked (to the left of a large 
oriental plane) upon the back of a crescent of houses,—the points of the arc 
receding from us. [I mention these things, merely to recall to your mind our 
precise position. ] 

In the centre of this crescent, was a house which had for a long time been 
untenanted. Whilst its neighbour dwellings were all busy with life and motion, 
this only was, for some reasons deserted. We were beginning to speculate | 
on the causes of this accident, and to pity the unhappy landlord, whose pockets | 





were lamenting the lack of rent, when suddenly—it was on an April morning | 
—we perceived, for the first time, signs of change. The windows of the 
deserted mansion were opened, and workmen were seen bustling about its 


“ Well,” said 





, atlast that unhappy man has discovered some one bold 


We shall see.” 
A few weeks determined the question : for, after the house had been duly | 





| 
These were of moderate price | 
and explained to us that the new tenant wasa person of respectable station, but 
not rich. We began to feela wish to know “‘ what manner of man” he was. | 
Our interest in the once empty house had received a new impulse ; and we looked 
out, day after day, for the stranger's arrival. 

—aAt last, a young man, of lively and agreeable presence, was one morning 
seen giving directions to a female servant, about the disposition of the furniture. 
This was evidently the master of the mansion. He stayed for half an hour, 
then departed ; and he repeated his short visit daily. He was probably a cleris 
in some public oflice,-—a merchant or a professional man,—whose time was re- 
quired elsewhere. But, why did he not reside there? That was a problem that 
we strove to solve in vain. In the end, he went away altogether. 

** Each morn we missed him in th’ accustomed room”— 

And now no one, except the solitary maid, was seen. Throwing open the 
windows at morning, to let in the vernal May; closing them at night; rubbing 
with a delicate hand, the new furniture; gazing at the unknown neighbourhood ; 
or sitting listlessly in the afteraoon, ‘‘ imparadised”’ in rustic dreams, she appear- 
ed to be the sole spirit of the spot. It was not the “ genius /oci” which we had 
reckoned upon. Our imaginations were not satisfied; and we looked forward 
confidently to another comer. 

We were not disappointed. After the lapse of a fortnight from the young 
man’s departure, our inquisitive eyes discovered him again. He was sitting at 
breakfast, with a lady by his side. Pretty, young, neat, and attired from head to 
foot in white, she was evidently a bride. We rushed at once upon this conjec- 





ture; and certain tender manifestations, on the husband's leave-taking, confirm- 


c | ed us in our opinion. He went away; and she, left to herself, explored, as fat 
curiosity. In such profound secre cy hadhe carried on his affair, my little friend | as we could observe, all the rooms of the house Every thing was surveyed | 
of the boarding school appearing his most probable partner, though even with her with a patient admiration; every drawer opened; the little book-case contem- 
he had scarce passed the limits of ordinary and legitimate flirtation. So, compel- | plated, and its slender rows of books all, ene by one, examined. Finally, the | 
ling myself to be content with this hypothesis, | turned to my own serious business, | maid was called up, Some inquiries made, and the survey recommenced. The 
and set off on my mission of condolence to sympathise with the fair mourner in | lady had now some one to encourage her open expre ssions of delight. We could | 
Merrion-square. ‘The first persou | saw was Mr. Atkinson, though when I ashe | almost fancy that we heard her words—* How beautiful this is! What acom- | 
for Miss Gordon, the skip of a footman gru.sed at me, and went off, as he said, to | fortable sofa! Wat a charming screen! How kind, how good, how conside- 
inquire if she wasat Lome, ‘The poor old gentleman looked so angry and con- | rate of !” Jt was a altogether a pretty scene. 














| gaily, and running merrily to its close. 


_ December 23, 


Let us pass over the autumn and winter months. During a portion of this 
time, we ourselves were absent in the country; and, when at home, we remem- 
ber but little of what happened. There was little or no variety to remark upon ; 
—or, possibly, our curiosity had become abated. 

Atlast, Spring came, and with it came a thousand signs of cheerfulness and 
life. The plane put forth its tender leaves; the sky grew blue over-head (even 
in London ;) and the windows of the once melancholy house shone blushing with 
many flowers. So May passed; and June came on, with its air all rich with 
roses. Butthe lady! Ah! her cheek now waxed pale, and her step grew weak 
and faltering. Sometimes she ventured into her small garden (when the sun 
was full upon it): at other times she might be seen, wearied with needle work, or 
sitting languidly alone ; or when her husband was at home (before and after his 
hours of business,) she walked a little, leaning on him for support. His devotion 
increased with her infirmity. It was curious to observe how love had tamed the 
high and frolicsome spirit of the man. A joyous and, perhaps, common manner 
became serious and refined. ‘The weight of thought lay on him—the responsi- 
bility of love. It is thus that in some natures, Love is wanting to their full de- 
velopement. It raises, and refines, and magnifies the intellect, which else would 
remain trivial and prostrate. From a seeming barrenness, the human mind springs 
at once into fertility—from vagueness into character—from dulness into vigour 
and beauty, under the ‘ charming-wand’ of Love. 








But let us proceed :— 

On a glittering night in August, we saw lights flashing about the house, and 
people hurrying up and down, as on some urgent occasion. By degrees the tu- 
mult subsided ; ihe passings backwards and forwards became less frequent ; and 
at last tranquillity was restored. A single light, burning in an upper window, 
alone told that some one kept watch throughout the night. The next morning 
the knocker of the house was (we were tol’) shrouded in white leather ; and the 
lady had bronght her husband a child !—We drank to its health in wine. 

For a few days, quiet hung upon the house. But it was doomed speedily to 
depart. Hurry and alarm came again. Lights were seen once more flickering 
toand fro. The physician’s carriage was heard. It came,—anddeparted. The 
maid now held her apron to her eyes. The husband, burying his face in his 
hands, strove (how vainly) to hide a world of grief. Ere long, the bed-room 
window was thrown open—the shutters of the house were closed; and in a 
week, a hearse was at the door. ‘The mystery was clear—she was dead ! 

—She died! No poet ever wove around her the gaudy tissue of his verse. 
The grave she sleeps in is probably nothing more than the common mould. Her 
name even is unknown.—But what of this? She lived, and died, and was la- 
meated. The proudest can boastof little more. She made the light and hap- 
piness of one mortal creature, fond and fragile as herself. And fora name—a 
tomb—alas ! for all the purposes of love, nothing is wanted save a little earth— 
nothing but to know the spot where the beloved one rests for ever. We fear, 
indeed, to give the creature whom we have hoarded in our hearts to the deep 
and ever-shifting waters—to the oblivion of the sea! We desire to know where 
it is that we have laid our fading treasure. Otherwise, the pilgrimage is as easy 
(and as painful) to the simple church-yard hillock, as to the vault in which a king 
reposes. ‘The gloomy arches of stately tombs—what are they to the grandeur 
of the overhanging Heavens! and the cold and ghastly marble, how poor and 
hideous it is, in comparison with the turf whereon many a daisy grows ! 

The child survived. The cares lately exhausted on another, were now con- 
centrated ona little child. The solemn doctors came, and prescribed for it, and 
took their golden fees. The nurse transferred to it her ready smiles. The ser- 
vices which the mother purchased, were now the property of another claimant. 
Even the father turned towards it all of his heart which was not in the grave. 
It was part of her, who had stiewn sunshine in his path ; and he valued it accord- 
ingly. 

But all would notdo. A month,—‘‘a little month,’’—and the shutters were 
again closed. Another funeral followed swiftly upon the last. The mother and 
her child were again together. 





From this period a marked change arose in the man’s character. The grief 
which had bowed him down at his wife’s death (relieved a little by the care which 
he bestowed upon her child,) now changed toa sullen or reckless indifference. 
In the morning be was clouded and oppressed ; but at night a mad and dissonant 
jollity (the madness of wine) usurped the place of his early sorrow. His orgies 
were often carried into the morning. Sometimes he drank with wild companions ; 
sometimes he was seen alone, staggering towards the window, stupid and bloat- 
ed, ere the last light of the autumn sunset concealed him from our sight. There 
were steadier intervals, indeed, when reflection would come upon him,—per- 
haps remorse ; when he would gaze with a grave (or oftener a sad) look upon the 
few withered flowers that had once flourished in his gay window. What was 
he then thinking of !—Of vanished hopes and happy hours? Of her? her pa- 
tience, her gentleness, her deep untiring love! Why did he not summon up 
more cheerful visions! Where was his old vivacity, his young and manly spirit ? 
The world offered the same allurements as before, with the exception of one 
single joy. Ah! but that wasa//. That was the one hope, the one thought, 
that had grown vast and absorbed all others. ‘That was the mirror which had 
reflected happiness a thousand ways. Under that influence, the present—the 


| past—the bright to come—all had seemed to cast back upon him the picture of 


innumerable blessings. He had trod ‘even in dreams upon a sunny shore.’ 
And now ! 

But why prolong the pain and disgraee of the story? He fell from step to 
step. Sickness was on his body; despair was in his mind. He shrank and 
wasted away, ‘old before his time ;” and might have subsided into a paralysed 
cripple or a moody idiot, had not Death (for once a friend) come suddenly to him, 
and rescued him from further misery. 

He died, as his wife and child had died before him. The same signs were 
there—the unnatural quiet—the closed shutters—and the funeral train. But all, 
in their time, disappeared. And in a few weeks, workmen came thronging again 
to the empty house :—the rooms were again scoured—the walls beautified. The 
same board, which two years before had been nailed to the wall, with the signifi- 
cant words, “To Let” upon it, was ageiin fixed there. It seemed almost as 
though the old time had returned again; and that the interval was nothing but a 
dream. 





ame 

And is this all? Yes; thisis all. I wish that [ could have crowned my little 
tale with a brighter ending, But it was not to be. I wish even that I could 
have made it more heroic, or have developed some grand moral for your use. 
As it is, it contains little beyond the common threadbare story of human life— 
first hope, and then enjoyment, and then sorrow, all ending quietly in the grave. 
It is an ancient tale. ‘The vein runs through man’s meny histories. Some of them 
may present seeming varieties—a life without hope or joy—or a career beginning 
But this is because we do not read the 
inner secrets of the soul—the thousand thousand small pulsations, which yield 
pain or pleasure tothe human mind. Be assured, that there is no more an equali- 
ty in the heart, than in the ever-moving ocean. 

You will ask me to point out something from which you may derive a profitable 
lesson. Are you to learn how to regulate your passions! to arm your heart with 
iron precepts! to let in neither too much love, nor sorrow! and to shut out all 
despair! Some wise friend will tell you that you may learn never to lean too 
much on others; for that thereby you lose your independent mind. To be the 
toy of a woman—to rest your happiness on the existence of a fragile girl, 
whom the breath of the east wind may blow into the dust, is any thing but the 
act of a wise man. And to grieve for her when dead—to sigh for what is irre- 
coverable! What can be more useless? All this can be proved, by every rule 
of logic. 

For my part, I can derive nothing for you from my story, except, perhaps, that 
it may teach you, like every tale of human suffering, to sympathise with your 
kind. And this, methinks, is better, and possibly quite as necessary, as any high- 
wrought or stern example, which shuts the heart up, instead of persuading it to 
expand ; which teaches prudence instead of love ; and reduces the aim of a good 
man’s life to a low and sordid mark, which all are able, and most of us too well 
contented to reach. 

We should not commit ourselves to the fields, and inhale the fresh breath of 
the spring, merely to gain strength to resume our dry calculations, or to infliet 
hard names upon simple flowers. We should not read the sadness of domestic 
history, merely to extract some prudent lesson for ourselves. We should open 
our hearts, beneath these great influences, and endeavour to learn that we pos- 
sess the right, the power, nay, the wish (though it may sleep), of doing good to 
others, to a degree that we little dream of. 

So persuaded am I of this truth, that I have invented a sentence wherein 
to enshrine it. And I hope that you will not entirely contemn this, until you 
have given it the consideration of a friend. It is this—* Let but the heart be 
opened, and a thousand virtues will rush in.” Barry CorNnwate. 

A 


THE CHIFFONIER OF PARIS. 


Reader, however exalted be the spliere in which Providence appointed thee 


to move, start not at the humble name which designates the following narrative ; 
| butremember that the Chiffonier belongs to a very numerous class of the inhabi- 
| tants of that centre of European magnificence, Paris, so that in whatever direction 
you may cast your eyes, they will not fail to light upon a chiffonier of some kind 


busily engaged in search of what has been overlooked, or set at nought by his 
fellow-man. The Chiffonier, however, we have to do with at present is one of 
those well-known industriels, who at the earliest dawn of morning, and frequent- 


ly at the hour of midnight, perambulate the streets with a degree of vigilance 
| which custom would almost seem to have rendered instinctive. The name of 
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1837. 


this man was Jacques du Bois, who had passed the best years of his life in the 
army, having been called under the drapeau at an early age, and compelled to 
abandon the project of a matrimonial alliance with a young woman to whom he 
was betrothed. ‘The object of his affections, we are informed, “had virgined 
his parting kiss,” and passed her days in determined celibacy, till Jacques had 


obtained his discharge, when the nuptials, though somewhat too late in life, were 
duly solemnized. 





From chance or necessity, or from some other cause, which we will not take 
upon ourselves to record, the veteran had adopted the profession of a chiffonier ; 
and one morning in the month of July, in the year 1808, as he was pursuing his 
usual occupations in the Faubourg St. Germain, at the early hour of half-past 
three, ere yet the coming day had chased away the uncertainty of twilight, and 
the streets presented the solitary and deserted appearance peculiar to Paris at 
that hour, a young woman glided out of the doorway of a house in the Rue de 
l'Université, and beckoning to Jacques with a mysterious air, made a sign that 
she had something tosay. The Chiftonier, who was on the opposite side of the 
street, immediately crossed over, when the young woman conducted him into the 
doorway from which she had issued; and as soon as they were in the passage, 
which, after the door was closed, was so dark that they were unable to distin- 
guish each other’s features, ‘ Chiffonier,” said she, in a whisper, ‘ will you do 
me a service?” 

“That depends on what it may be,” replied Jacques. 

“‘ Have the goodness to come up to my apartment,” she said, “and I will ex- 
plain to you.” 

She then led the way along a dark and narrow passage to the stairs, which 
Jacques in imitation of his conductress, ascended with as little noise as possible, 
till they had reached the fourth story, where they entered a room situated in the 
back part of the house. There was a bed in the room, occupied by a female, 
apparently about twenty-two years of age, sitting up, and giving suck to an in- 
fant. Thearrival of the Chiffonier appeared to produce a momentary alarm up- 
on the mother, who gazed upon him with an expression of sadness mingled with 
despair. The two females then held a conference for several minutes, but in so 
subdued a tone, that Jacques was unable to distinguish a particle of the subject ; 
the deep and frequent sighs, however, which accompanied their words, convinced 
him that some important question was in agitation. At length the young person, 
who had not addressed a single word to Jacques since she had spoken to him in 
the passage, suddenly quitted the bedside, and came towards him with the child 
in her arms, which she presented to him with a look at once wild, supplicatory, 
and determined, uttering the following words, which seemed to cost her consider- 
able effort. ** Aux enfans trouvés!” Jacques, who was at first quite at a loss 
to divine the part he was called on to take in what appeared to him little less than 
a pantomime, continued motionless and silent, casting his eyes, now on the child, 
now on the person who held it out to him, and then looking towards the bed, he 
perceived that the mother had covered her face with her hands, and buried ber 
head inthe pillow, asif desirous to shun the sight of what was going on. Appear- 
ances were too strong to admit of doubt in the mind of Jacques as to the facts, 
and he felt little desirous of undertaking the part assigned to him, when just at 
that moment the sun, rising over the roof of the opposite house, darted a sudden 
ray of light through the window of the room, and gleamed upon the soft and 
balmy features of the child as it slept : nor is it too much to suppose that the silent 
eloquence of nature which those features conveyed, found an echo in the heart of 
the Chiffonier, whose eye seemed togaze with admiration, perhaps with pity, on 
the beautiful infant thus abandoned by its unaappy parent. “ Oui, je le veux 
bien,” said Jacques, taking his basket, half filled with his morning's round, from 
his shoulders, and placing it on the floor. 


The principal difficulty thus surmounted, the remaining arrangements were 
easily made. 

We will not pause to inquire into the motives which may have weighed upon 
the mind of the parent, if indeed she was capable of any at the moment; nor 
attempt to censure or extenuete the act, whether it arose from a vicious constitu- 
tion of society, or from exceptional depravity or weakness ; certain it is, that not 
only in Paris, but in every other part of France, a receptacle is continually open 
for the gratuitous support of abandoned infancy ; the present, therefore, may be 
looked upon as an instance by no means uncommon of a mother induced to 


‘*pluck her nipple from the boneless gums” of her offspring, and lose sight of it 
probably for ever. 


In one of those small streets, or rather alleys, which lead out of the Rue St. 
Denis, in a garret or mansarde of a house, principally inhabited by lodgers 
belonging to the poor class of Paris, was the humble residence of the Chiffonier. 
Jacques had, on quitting the Rue de l’Universitié, made his way home in as direct 
aline as he was able, where he found his wife, to whom he communicated the 
circumstances of his morning’s adventure. The good woman received the infant 
with maternal tenderness, and having no child, she immediately agreed to her 
husband’s proposal of taking care, as he said, of la petite malheuwreuse. 

The first years of the foundling glided on prosperously, and the little Josephine, 
for such was the name the honest couple had given her, increased in health, 
strength, and beauty; and soon as her age permitted, she was sent to a day- 
school, where she acquired the rudiments of ordinary education with remarkable 


‘facility , ior was it without a secret triumph that Jacques beheld the unfolding 


graces of her mind and body, which daily and hourly declared themselves, 
shedding a lustre over his lowly habitation as sacred and as pure as the morning 
sun-beam which played upon her infant traits at the moment she had been con- 
signed to him. 

Such wasthe obscure lot of this child, deprived of what are called the advan- 
tages of an early acquaintance with society, but placed beyond the reach of those 
prejudices which often vitiate the original purity of nature, and poison the better 
qualities of the heart at their very source. From her childhood she had been 
accustomed to hear her foster-father recount the history of his military career, 
and her mind had thereby acquired a strong bias in favour of martial glory, an 
admiration of danger, and scenes of war; in fact, Josephine became a genuine 
daughter of imperial I’rance, and imbibed the full measure of that military spirit 
which so deeply tinctures the national character of both sexes in that country, 
and to which the history of the world presents no parallel. On the other hand, 
principles of a milder, and indeed different description, were daily instilled into her 
mind by the uniform precept and example of her supposed mother, who never 
failed to accustom her adopted child to the regular discharge of those duties 
which the Catholic church so rigidly inculeates ; and if the beauty of holiness 
consists in unaffected devotion, and in the absense of ostentation, it was surely 
never more effectually portrayed than in the parental solicitude of this poor 
woman for the moral welfare of her protegée. It happened that Josephine, thus 
conducted, went one Hiorning to the Eglise St. Marie, at an hour so early that 
daylight had not ompletely made its way through the sombre aisles, when just 
as she was ¢fossing her forehead with holy water, placed as it usually is against 
the pillar, near the portico, a young man, apparently about twenty years of age, 
happeried to catch a glimpse of her features as he passed ; continuing his way, 
however, a looker on would have said that he did not appear to be in the least 
affected by the circumstance, but he had no sooner laid his hand on the door, than 
he turned round, looked in the direction the two females had taken, and then, as 
correcting an involuntary movement, suddenly left the church. 

During a period of several years, including the last days of the French empire 
and the beginning of the restoration. Mons. le Comte de V., who had retired from 
the army in consequence of habitual il] health, occupied an apartment on the 
second floor of 1 house of the Boulevard du Temple. ‘This gentleman, although 
stillin the prime of life, unmarried, and belonging to one of the best families 
of France, seemed te shun society to a degree of eccentricity, employing 
the greater portion of his time in directing the studies of a youth, whom some 
supposed to be his real, others bis adopted son; and young Albert was in every 
way worthy of that extraordinary period of the French history—a period in which 
the whole energies of the whole nation, in arts, as in arms, seemed concentrat- 
ed in one and the same purpose. That aspiring tendency to gigantic effort, and 
sublimity of conception, the peculiar inheritance of this epoch, was largely par- 
ticipated in by this youth, who had prosecuted his studies, in painting especially. 
with s@ much success, that no doubts were entertained as to his ultimate distine- 
tion. Bred, as he had been, in the house, and under the immediate eye of the 
Comte, his morals had in a great measure escaped the pestilential atmosphere of 
Paris, and when alone, his habits were of a more serious turn than is usually 
found among the generality of the metropolitan students. The reader will not 
be surprised, then, that it was no other than this youth who had caught a view 
of the interesting features of Josephine, in the place and under the cirenmstances 
we have described. It must be allowed, that there was little inthe countenance 
of the young woman calculated to attract particular attention at first sight: it is 

not the less certain, however, that Albert had experienced a secret, and, as it 
were, magnetic impression, which can only be explained by the accidental cir- 
cumstances under which the parties happened to be at the moment. The youth 
was probably raised above the glare of mere physical beauty, and his young imagi- 
nation had, doubtless, no small share in attaching to the mild and supplicatory 
expression of her up-turned eye, engaged, as Josephine was, in an act of devo- 
tional exercise, the idea of something superior to earthly being ; and this idea 
clung to his thoughts, however unconscious of it he might be, so closely, that 
every time the same image recurred to him, it appeared to absorb his whole at- 
tention. ‘“ What a study!” he would internally exclaim; ‘“ what an expression 
of seraphic devotion!’ Can we wonder, then, that Albert proceeded to the 
church at about the same hour a few days afterwards! Is it extraordinary that 
he felt an intense desire to obtain a sketch of those features which his enthusias- 
tic fancy had so quickly wrought up to the bean idéal of intellectual expression ! 
We had not been long im the church before the object of his search appeared 

9 took care to place himself in a position which enabled him to take a deliber- 

survey of Josephine's face, and in proportion as his eye analysed each feature, 
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with the pleasure an artist experiences when wrapt in the contemplation of a fa- | that frank and implicit respect he owed to the character of the comte, whom he 
vourite subject, he became more and more persuaded that he had discovered a | had ever been accustomed to reverence with more than filial attachment, 

mode! he should vainly expect to find elsewhere, carried away, as_ he evidently The hour of repose arrived, and the comte and Albert retired to their respec- 
was, by the full force of those convictions which are produced by the silent | tive chambers: the youth passed the night in calm and refreshing obivion, the 
operations of nature alone, and which, on this occasion, presented the whole | comte in wakefulness and reflection. nels ; 

traits of Josephine to his mind, replete with beauty, with poetry, and with truth. The following morning saw Jacques, his wife, and Josephine, at the comte’s 

The circumstances under which the poor girl was placed, presented little | lodgings ; the eye of Albert brightened, and his heart beat quickly, why he pro- 
difficulty in the way of Albert's desire of taking a careful likeness, and he in- | bably knew not, when, being called into the comte’s apartment, he found the 
tended the portrait asa study for the exercise of the best efforts of his pencil; | whole party there, and his friend engaged in examining a packet of letters, from 
losing no time, therefore, inthe execution of his project, the painting was finished which he appeared to be taking notes. — There was a breathless silence for several 
in the course of a few weeks. minutes, which the count interrupted in the following words:— = 

But the turn which this circumstance had imparted to the mind of Albert, | “‘Inexplicable are the workings of destiny—strange are the vicissitudes of 
gave a new existence to his thoughts, and breathed new life into his imagination, | human existence, and the ultimate consequences of human actions, as will ap- 
which appeared to glow and fructify under the influence of a power which he had | pear by what [am about to disclose.” Then fixing his eyes steadily upon Al- 
evidently neither the will nor the ability to control. ‘Till this period he had been | bert, he continued. “At the battle of Wagram my superior officer, Captain 
more under the impressions of the rules of his art, than in immediate correspon- | ——, by whose side I was fighting, received his death wound ; and while breath- 
dence with nature, so that every time he reviewed the picture, it seemed to | ing his last in my arms, he assured me that the only circumstance of regret at the 
breathe forth some hitherto undiscovered beauty, some latent expression of po- | loss of life in the field of honour, was his leaving an only son, till that moment 
etic excellence, which associated itself with what he felt to be the very reflection | dependent upon him for support. 1 immediately made him a solemn promise to 
of intelligence. adopt that son, and bring him upas my son. Albert, you are the son of the brave 

It is necessary to remind the reader that this production had been kept strictly | and distinguished officer who bequeathed me that duty.” ' 
secret, as far as the Comte was concerned, its author considering it achefd'euvre, | _ Albert, whose heart burst forth in a torrent of tears, rushed into the arms of 
having prudently determined not to present it to inspection till completely finish- | his benefactor, exclaiming, “ Indeed, indeed, sir, you have faithfully kept your 
ed, and that as soon as it had received the last touches, Josephine, together with | word. How shall { show myself worthy of so much generosity ! 
her foster-parents, was to ve admitted to see it. On the morning, therefore, that}  ‘‘ Albert,” continued the comte, ‘‘you have more than repaid my care; I am 
the humble family presented themselves in Albert’s room for that purpose, he | proud in the possession of a son who does honour to myself, and promises to 
happened to be engaged in a conversation with the Comte, which kept him from | become an ornament to his country. If I have hitherto left the secret of your 
hisstudies beyond the usual time; the servant, also, having received directions | birth unknown to yourself and to the world, I have done so from motives which 
to admit them, not considering it necessary to announce their arrival, the young | you will know how to appreciate. ‘ é 
artist was quite ignorant of their being present. ** But how shall I discharge the debt I owe to you, Albert?” continued the 

“The ancients,” observed the Comte, “ in the extreme justness of their al- | comte, whose voice began to falter with the movement of tenderness and satis- 

Sy s ’ . ° . . 
legorical descriptions, represent the arts hand-in-hand, but painting and poetry faction ; ‘ you, who have been the instrument in the hands of Providence of dis- 
may be considered twins as regards their origin and effects, the attributes of either | Covering my only chid, and the daughter of a being whose lot has been hard, as 
are precisely the same, their mission is the representation of nature in all her | Will appear by these letters. Yes, Albert, Josephine, the apparent child of this 
shades and varieties of form.” poor couple—Josephine, whose features you have so faithfully depicted—is my 

“True,” replied Albert, “but unhappily for the painter his power is slow in lawful daughter!” As he uttered these words, his emotion deprived him of 
its development, and circumscribed in its effect, compared with poetry.” further articulation ; and instinctively stretching out his arms towards Josephine, 

‘‘ Painting,” continued the Comte, “may be considered less prompt in the who was seated immediately beside him, he embraced her with convulsive rap- 

. ’ . 

execution of its productions, but I question whether we ought to allow it to be ture. ish ‘diab , m ee. 
less comprehensive in its expression; for wherever there be a mind to conceive, The scene, which the heart a ane can conceive, ho wi 7 attempt to ana- 
and an imagination to lend a colouring to the subject, more ideas may be drawn lyze ; it was one of those incidents of real life of which an adequate estimation 
out by painting than itis easily in the power of words to express. But painting | '8 impossible, and embellishment were superfluous ; a scene which nature's self 
has other and superior qualities. 1t unquestionably brings us more directly into will be proud to inscribe in the fairest pages of her records, and triumphantly point 
the presence of nature. Still, nature is not always consistent ; nor can her ex- | at “for her own.’ Let us, therefore, like prudent dramatists, allow the curtain 

hha ’ - . e : we ir in ss ° “ 
terior form be invariably depended upon. One of the English poets, of whom I | to close over it, while we prepare our lastand necessary act, which the apecte 
have read a translation, I remember says, ‘There is no art to find the mind's | tor, however, is wont to arrive at by anticipation, and not unfrequently leaves the 
construction in the face ;’ a truth, I believe, which few will venture to ques- , theatre, as though unwilling to allow his impressions to be effaced by re- 
tion.” presentations of minor importance. It merely remains to be stated that the 

“And yet,” replied Albert, whose thoughts had for sometime been vibrating | Comte briefly demonstrated, by written and incontestible documents, the identity 

= . ’ > , | 
towards the subject which was uppermost in his mind, ‘there are features, and I of Josephine. ‘A few weeks previously to my departure for a campaign in the 
have at this moment such a set in my eye, where tle mind seems to be shadow- | detachment of the imperial army, in opposition to the express commands of my 
, - i . ” : c= : 
ed out with such irresistible expression, that it would seem almost sacrilege to | family,” observed the comte, “I was privately married to the only daughter of 
doubt their sincerity. For instance, sir,—will you step into my study ?” Madame de L——., widow of an illustrious officer, whose name is conspicuous 
° , , : , 

The Comte assented, and had scarcely proceeded half the distance of the cor- | among his country’s glories. It unfortunately happened that Madame de I— 

ridor, when he beheld the portrait of Josephine, which was placed directly op- | paid the debt of nature almost immediately after I quitted Paris, so that my wife 

~ ’ . . . . 

posite the door. It would be impossible to convey an adequate idea of the scene | experienced an accumulation of misery and abandonment, which it is difficult to 
which presented itself at this moment. The comte stood amazed like one una- | imagine. Letter after letter was despatched, informing me of her melancholy state. 
ble to credit the testimony of his eyes. A pause of several minutes ensued, Such, however, was the rapidity of the emperor's pee pre pe | og 
during which the comte’s hand seemed to be directed, by some mysterious agency | (uent difficulty of correspondence, that these et = not pee me ti ie @ 
towards his bosom, from whence he drew forth a miniature portrait, which was a | had fallen a victim to her fate. — “~- a ey y to P see aes Sind 
fac-simile of the painting, and presenting it to the eyes of the astonished Albert, | infant, she ceased to exist. Heaven knows what pains I have , wh 
he exclaimed with evident emotion, ‘Good heavens! what can this mean?” | anxious days and nights I have passed, in endeavouring to discover the offspring 
Albert started as he seized the hand of the comte, and recognized the likeness of | Of ™y page ag Mo me = “ee of a ear -igtial ~~ ed 
the miniature to the painting, and to Josephine, who stood lost in anaazement at | period in the Hospital des Enfans Trouves. I have been able rf 
the inexplicable sensation which the comte and Albert betrayed. | melancholy particulars respecting my unhappy wife from various sources, and my 

There are moments of creative and eventful import, conveying to the mind a | feelings have been racked with a degree of anxiety and regret which I felt too 
volume of convictions with rapid and mysterious power ; and, on such occasions, well convinced would accompany the remaining days 4 my ge By a 

° - ° é ° , ° set} j » , : m eart is 
cause and effect, vith all the details of intermediate reasoning, flash through the | of destiny is suddenly, and, { may wl yet pers: ry tene . an y 
imagination. | now relieved from a portien of the weight which preyed upon its peace. 

Such crises may be properly denominated the handmaids of destiny, whether | After the comte had finished this recital, which deeply affected the whole 
the inspiration which they communicate be of a good or evil tendency, whether | Patty, and drew forth their feelings in sighs and tears, the young — threw 
regarding individuals or natiuns. The genius of Albert had been penetrated by | himself at the comte’s feet, on the one hand, and Josephine on the other, —_ 
a ray of intellectual light, which had called into existence a multitude of beings, | held up his hands in the attitude of devotion and gratitude, while the foster- 
by its simple contact with his imagination ; and the effect produced on the comte mother of Josephine, who had been for some time on her knees, uttered a prayer 
was it. no way different, except that its tendency was retrospective of heartfelt thanksgiving to the great Dispenser of all a ? a and fer- 

' : . | vent accents. ‘The comte, who formed the principal figure of the group, con- 

The —- of autute, -_ simplicity of oS ft angen Bn - | templated the features of his daughter with affectionate composure for several 
CORO, WETS SUTEEIN to ene ude rts Hage sccm lg lly <n ees pecllngnas pect oS | minutes without uttering a word; at length, raising her to her seat, the rest of 
any previously concerted plan ; in spite, therefore, of his amazement—in spite of the perty received the circumstance as a signal to resume their chairs. 
the mexplicable mystery in which the latter incident was involved, it produced no Os need not éssure you,” said the coms, addressing himself to the Chiffonier 
other conclusion in the comte’s mind, than that some happy concurrence of cir- | and his wife, ‘I need not assure you how much I am indebted to you for the 
cumstances, or some providential agency, had called or me the angst athe | honourable part you have acted, under the circumstances which made you a 
we dea te rn tape olga angen _— pr = eye . ‘elt | parent to my lost child, nor am I able, if indeed it were necessary, sufficiently 
those sath oeeeeek Gan remorse or horror ; they were rather those of a soul | vibe op rt Oh tagingte oe ee ras Gt on ae 

“¢ fcmite | you an indisputable clair yw 8; Y , 
upon which a bright and clear vision suddenly eee on no an. 8 | friends that I am not ungrateful for the services you have rendered me.” 
jects than those to which the heart attaches itself with eager and sympathetic After an interchange of the most tender affections, Josephine and her foster- 
antene. ies £ — if eat hod clecady 6 cncitive | OS™ separated for the first and last time ; and the comte having embraced them 

As the convictions of the comte originated from wha: ah ae oS - : | with the most lively cordiality, they resought their homely but now comparatively 
existence, and were, therefore, in a great degree, allied to recollections, so those solitary mansarde. ‘They had not been at home more than half an hour before 
of Albert had _ source in nrg _ ee emg more of ny poe | Albert made his appearance, bearing a letter from the comte, which contained di- 
of prevision. In one case, objects had been displayed by the agency of light it- |°. coint of op enmuity ef fieen handled Hanes, Ghidh Gee teetee 
self; in the other, light had been produced in rich and multiplied profusion, as the | emg lot rye ora - » ad ei eg ’ 
ray which falls upon the diamond is sent back increased a thousand fold, and en- | The uaien of Albert seal Josephine i. ats event which the reader will consider 
riched with all the colouring of which nature is capable. And what magnificent | ° 

| 
} 
| 


























cies, what tenis anpersictires, have nt been calle ito existence by | CR, dece by the neem ws ave rate tne marage 
the fortuitous associations of genius, from causes, (00, of far lese apparent im- as brated in the ines of the comte, Jacques and his wife, at the altar 
28 ommidey ehege von geo reise g Sa secant prone of that same Eglise St. Merri, where Albert had first scen . oo | ap * 
bee to contest with o snake Gower, ia the Park of Vincounes. then felt pees that conviction was in no way diminished—he cou 
" [mmediately after the extraordinary scene in Albert's study, the comte re- ee ee following facts will serve to explain all the cir- 
tired to his apartment, making a sign to Albert that he wished to be alone. A Panto. of the sequel. A sneuiiien tablet appears in Pére la Chaise, and not 
few minutes afterwards Jacques was requested to join him, when the follow ing far from it another: the one indicates the spot where the remains ef the comte 
dialogue took place. . . and his unhappy lady are deposited; the other perpetuates the memory of the 

“Tell me my brave fellow, who is the young person who accompanied you Chiffonier and his worthy spouse. To this spot Albert and Josephine from time 
or em al } iJ to time repair, bearing in their hands each a chaplet, which they place “oe 

*« My adopted daughter,” replied Jacques a A atten te aiid \nieeihial f ‘ 

* And how came the young wait to be adopted by you!” qouves of Chee paeente ant benetiaten. 

“ Shie was placed in my hands by her mother.” 

«“ And were you not directed to take the child to the Foundling Hospital ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Jacques, with astonishment. 

* Enough,” added the comte, “here is an order upon my banker for a small 
sum of money for your immediate use. I request you to allow your adopted child 
to come here to-morrow morning at this hour.” 





NARRATIVE OF THE LATE REVOLT IN LOWER 
CANADA. 
To the Editor of the Allion 
Quebec, 11th Dee. 1837. 

My dear Sir—As I perceive that the grossest misrepresentations and — 
Jacques received the paper with apparent reluctance ; and, bowing to the comte | hoods respecting the late important events in Lower ( oom have a 
left the room. in the American newspapers, through the industry of Mr. seme “ id 

As soon as the Chiffonier and his family had quitted the house, Albert was | abusing the impunity they enjoy within pad pe of = pasate Soy 
summoned into the apartment of his foster-parent, whom he found plunged inte a | down to give youas brief an account be sega our ome co bon nie 
state of deep reflection ; so much so, that his entrance seemed unperceived ; but slight antidote to the hes =—_ in crculation. | nate he ly = feuandaalaes 
his impatience to arrive at the solution of the mysterious appearances which had | what I write, and I may add that long service a a 1 pov on the sabe 
transpired, induced him to awaken the attention of the comte. “I believe you | inthe Peninsula and one in India form my qualifications for en 8 
sent for me,”’ said the youth. ject. 


“T did, Albert: sit down, and tell me how you became acquainted with the 
Chiftonier and his family.” 











Yes, startling as is the fact, we have now a Rebellion raging in Lower Canada 
against the British Government—a government which yields to none sas 0 the 
Albert immediately related the circumstances nearly as we have stated them, | enlightened nations of the earth in mildness, justice, a eo | spreader tess 
which the comte heard with evident interest and surprise. After the youth had | nanimity. A Province the most petted and ayo a — Hewes ry 
answered the comte’s inquiries, the latter relapsed into his previous reverie, and Into the long disputes between the House of a “8 nas woe gala aa 
paced to and fro in his room for a considerable time, leaving Albert in the same | try it would be inexpedient to enter, nor would agpadl pa , di ~ pe a 
state of wonder and anxiety. The remainder of the day passed on, and nothing | mit. Suffice it to say that during the last Me Joners dred yar ba Phe oe 
escaped the lips of the comte which could afford the slightest clue to what was | knowledge, the Government has ne psec é ry “ya het of this Deseince . 
passing in his mind ; his conversation at dinner was reserved, and limited to the } sire to satisfy the just demands and remove the —s ae ; 
most ordinary topics. It was evident, however, to Albert, that the thoughts of | and the House of Assembly has on its et ge ( . 4 pearly to Rath 
his friend were abstracted: indeed, the long and frequent intervals of reverie | would never be satisfied with anything short o yn whole powe Be ony ne 
which he remarked, denoted a total unconsciousness of every exterior object. It | administration being centered in its own _— ~ pace porwiie ae va 
was in vain that the youth endeavoured to draw out the usual as an ~ — my oy Horse Leech’s daughters, its unvarying i 
habits of his patron, and thereby gain some intelligence which might guide his | been, “ive. live. « : ) 
conjectures anova the inexplicable maze in which every circumstance connect- From the time that numerous os 8 ry Peto mle 4 panes 4 
ed with Josephine was enveloped. That there existed some fatal secret to be | part of last summer at places in the : ew : - — oo tag Bo scr 
disclosed he felt convinced ; that it was intimately connected with the comte. influence—ostensibly to remonstrate aguinst oan : . an on ee ; 
in some way or other, he could not prevail upon himself to doubt: several! } in the House of Commons, but in reality to “oy t = — 8 — os “ae 
times he was on the point of requesting another look at the mysterious minia- | persons here anticipated mischief, but costed: ’ not ° "i — Ye ein at 
ture; but the moment his eyes were ra’sed towards those of his friend for that | lately witnessed. : he petty warfare against the egporeces = - on : at 
purpose, the imposing seriousness of the latter awed him into silence ; he therefore | encouragmg smuggling amongst peopie that always smuggled wh j ’ 
determined to wait patiently till time should afford the wished-for denouement 


were naturally subjects more of atnusement than apprehension. But matters 
Had Albert been a youth of an ordinary cast—had his habits partaken of a pry 
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ing or restless curiosity, which is as inconsistent with respect to the feelings o! | carly in October, where Mr. Wolfred Nelson, an opulent distiller, | 
others, as it isalien to that pious confidence which a well-conditioned mind is 


representatives of six united counties bound themselves by the strongest obliga- 
1 
wont to have in the ultimate solution of events—he would perhaps have, or 
leaving the dinner-table, sought out the Chiffonier’s garret for the purpose o} | and se 


tions, under the sound of cannon and musquetry, and in language the most bitter 

i ;tious, to form one great confederation as a nucleus for 1 oe ‘ae 
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vernment and its officers as much as lay in their power. This was accompanied 
by a most insulting resolution, inviting the British soldiers to desert, and pro- 
mising them assistance in so doing ; an insult which those gallant fellows have 
since then washed out in blood! 

These violent proceedings caused some alarm; yet few persons could be 
brought to believe that the big words, used by the Speakers here and elsewhere, 
were more than the harmless gasconades, to which the French Canadians had a 
sort of hereditary right. But the secret enrolments were steadily going on 
amongst the Habitans of the associated Counties—the people were arming 
stealthily—resignations of their Commissions were transmitted by the hundred 
to the Civil Secretary, from Magistrates and officers of Militia, and every inso- 
Jent ignoramus who wished to shew his spite, even though he could not write 
himself, would manage to find somebody to compose an impertinent letter for 
him to accompany the resignation to the Governor. 

The Vindicator and Minerva newspapers, too, which had long abused the li- 
berty of the press, now begen to spout ‘Treason and Sedition openly, and to talk 
with the gieatest coolness of the approaching insurrection, Bodies of armed 
men met for drillin varivus parts of the Montreal District, and the very young 
heroes the * Fils de la Liberté,” in the suburbs of the City itself. 

in the meantime the Civil Authorities, sticking to forms and legal us*ges, and 
fettered by the difficulty of procuring authentic information could do litle more 
than warn the people against the dangers they were madly running into. Pro- 
clamations to this effect were issued—the more violent and seditious officers of 
the Militia, and Justices of the Peace, were deprived of their commissions. An 
addition of several gentlemen of influence and respectability was made to the 
Legislative Council ; and the Executive Council, the immediate advisers of the 
Governor in chief, was re-organized and augmented. 

The Magistracy of the Province underwent an important revision. At the 
commencement of Lord Gosford’s administration, he had, in pursuance of the 
mission of peace and conciliation to which he was appuinted by the British Minis- 
try made more French Canadians magistrates than had been usual. Several of 
theee persons now abused their powers, and inculcated, instead of suppressing, 
sedition. A new commission of the peace excluded these individuals, and filled 
their places with other men. 

The Commander of the Forces, Sir John Colborne, with that ‘“ Military sa- 
gacity” ascribed to him by Napier, the historian of the Penimsular War, was not 
wanting on his part. He foresaw the emergency that has since occurred, and 
made his arrangements accordingly. In these times of parsimony and retrench- 
ment, when the laying out of aneedless farthing constitutes a most grave offence 
with the Secretary of War, he took upon himself the heavy responsibility of or- 
dering military preparations here, involving an expense of a hundred thousand 
pounds ster! ng. He collected troops from the neighbouring Provinces, and con- 
centrated them in Montreal—fortified that city—directed horses to be purchased 
for the Royal Artillery—built barracks—formed magazines of ammunition and 
provisions—organized several corps of volunteers—distributed arms to the loyal 
militia—and in a word, prepared, like a wise and prudent General, to meet the 
storm that has since burst forth. 

Nor can J, altogether, omit mentioning the praiseworthy support which Lord 
Gosford has given the Commander of the Forces, in all these and other energetic 
and well timed measures of sagacious anticipation. I never could perceive any 
sense, and still less generosity in the treatment of this nobleman, by a hot headed 
portion of the British population of the Province. The acharnement and venom 
displayed towards him, were always disgusting to me—now, such conduct on 
their part, is positively insane. Because he was good, and kind, and hospitable, 
and conciliating, as was his nature, and obeyed the orders of the Home Govern- 
tnent, as was his duty—he isto be held upto bitter and eternal proscription 
—his hauds are to be weakened instead of strengthened, and his merciful cau- 
tons to a duped and ignorant people, perverted with the most odious misrepre- 
sentation. He, too, foresaw the coming evil; and in ordering a Regiment from 
Habhifax, so long ago as last August, contributed not a little, to oppose it success- 
fully. Be it here observed, in passing, that for this very act of wise precaution, 
he incurred at the time the charge of pusillanimity amongst the fire eaters of the 
Province. 

By the beginning of November, as the numerous ships dropped down the St. 
Lawrence, and the winter approached, Mr. Papineau’s vehement declamation 
began to produce their natural effect amongst a vain and ignoran! population con- 
tident in their numbers and brute force. They every where assumed a more 
insolent tone, particularly in that part of the country between the rivers Riche- 
tieu and Yainaska, and in the neighbourhood of the Lake of the Two Mountains. 
The former district had beeu noted for disloyalty, in the American invasion of 
Canada, and had suffered for it—many of the inhabitants having been banished, 
and forced to end their days in miserable indigence in the States. Bands of 
armed mer, masked and disguised, swarmed about the country at night, terrify- 
ing their more quiet neighbours into enrolment amongst the illegal confederacy, 
and extorting by violence the resignation of their commissions by many magis- 

trates and officers of militia, which was afterwards published in the Vindicator 
and Minerva, as their voluntary act. 

Things might thus have gone on for some time longer, and the crisis have been 
protracted tili the rebel preparations were more matured fora general rising. In 
fact this is believed to have been the wish, as it was unquestionably the policy 
of Papineau. But the contest began, as it were, by an accident, and the arch- 
traitor soon found the evil spirits he had evoked beyond his control. 

The magistrates of Montreal, apprehending a collision between the “ Fils de 
fa Liberté,” and the Doric club, ona certain Monday, when the former had intend- 
ed to assemble, forbade all public meetings and ordered every body to stay at 
home. Notwithstanding, some 4 or 500 of the Patriots met in a yard, and after 
a good deal of seditious speechifying, dissolved themselves, or rather, prorogued 
the meeting until the ensuing May. ‘Towards the close of their proccedings some 
urchins in the adjoining street threw a few stones over the wall of the yard 
amongst these hot-headed gentry. ‘They instantly sallied out, and seeing some 
of the Doric Club in the street, they attacked them with fury, and drove them 
before them, breaking the windows of one obnoxious gentlemen as they passed 
aiong St. Jemes’ street. But the young Dorics retreated on their main body, and 
these, sallying out to their assistance, sore discomfited the heroes with the fine 
name. Several excesses were then committed in their turn by the victors, and, 
amongst the rest, the office of the Vindicator newspaper was broken into, and the 
Press and types destroyed. This was richly” merited, no doubt, but violence al- 
most always creates a factitious synipathy for its objects, thus defeating its own 
ends. The arm of the law should have suppressed this nefarious print long be- 
fore. 

A few days after, Sir John Colbome having moved his Head Quarteis to Mon- 
‘treal, ordercd a smail party of Volunteer Cavalry, commanded by Capt. Glasgow, 
Royal Artillery, to patrol as far as Si. Johns, on the Richelieu River, where 
serious disturbances and an attack on the Custom House were threatened. The 
smail number of fourteen or fifteen horsemen, was too tempting an object for the 
all affected peasantry in that neighbourhood not to oppose, irritated as they were, 
by the defeat of the “ Fils de la Liberté” at Montreal. Accordingly they as- 
sembled a force of two or three hundred men armed with rifles and muskets, 
took post at the village of St. Athanase, on the other side of the river, and for- 
bade the Cavalry to cross the bridge. Capt. Glasgow remonstrated with them 
on this violent proceeding, but tono purpose—he then took, and kept possession 
of the bridge, and reported the state of the case to Montreal. Sir John Colborne, 
unamediately sent a company of infantry to St. John’s, but the peasants had dis- 
persed before their arrival. 

‘Lhis was on the 7th November ; three days after, a constable arrived at St. 
Johns, with a warrant for the apprehension of a Mr. Demerarai, the Post Master 
there, and another person, ou a charge of High Treason. He was escorted by a 
party of the Montreal Volunteer Cavalry. Having secured their prisoners, they 
placed them in a carriage, and retumed home by the circuitous road of Chambly 
and Longueil, night having fallen, and the operations of the Rail-Read being 
stopped, by which they had come. When the party had arrived within a couple 
of miles of Longueil, they were attacked by a body of 300 Habitans posted be- 
hind the fences on each side of the road, who opened a heavy fire. The Cavalry 
«could do nothing against such odds but tire their pistols and retire, and the car- 
mage being upset in the melée, these lucky fellows were rescued. 
of the Cavalry were hit by balls and buckshot, but none mortally. 
Mabitans was killed. 

‘This outrage excited intense interest at Montreal. The day after Lieut.-Col. 
Wetherall, Commanding the Royal Kegiment was sent with four Companies, two 
guns and some volunteer Cavairy, with orders to scour the country from Lon- 
gueilto Chambly. Several of the brave fellows who had been wounded in the 
#escue the day before, accompanied this expedition. The colonel penetrated to 
+Cham*ly, dispersing some armed bands, and taking seven prisoners. The prin- 
«cipal difficulty he met with was the horrible state of the road. 

The news of the rescue of the state prisoners was rapidly spread along the 
populous banks of the Richelieu, and excited great rejoicings amongst the silly 
peasantry. Large masses of them soon after assembled at two villages on the 
might bank—St. Charles and St. Denis. At St. Charles, some 12 or 1400 rebels, 
as they must now be called, took possession of the Seignorial mansion of M. 
Debartzch, a wealthy and talented Canadian gentleman, formerly a great friend of 
M. Papineau, but who had abandoned him on the arrival of Lord Gosford, and 
attached himself to the support of his administration. During M. Debartzch’s 
ecareer of popularity he had the misfortune to patronise a very inflammatory anti- 

eitish newspaper called the ‘“‘ Echo du Pays” which was published at his own 
willage of St. Charles, or the “village Debartzch” as it was then called. Al- 
though it is now averred, and I believe truly, that this gentleman disapproved 
much of the more violent parts of this production, and finally quashed the print 
“Sy withdrawing his patronage; still it cannot be denied that the newspaper in ques 


arn contributed not a little to infuse that savage spirit into his good vassals and 
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censitaires, before which he was at length obliged to fly for his life to Montreal, 
saving himself by the fleetness of his horse, and leaving his goods and chattels 
to the tender mercies of the mob. ‘These gentry, commanded by an American 
named Brown, killed and salted his sheep and oxen, luxuriated amongst his fat 
poultry, regaled themselves on his claret, and cut down his beautiful trees to 
make stockades and defences. 

At St. Denis, some miles farther down the river, a certain Mr. Wolfred Nel- 
son had an extensive distillery where he lately profited much by the anti-vinous 
resolutions of the Patriots, and moreover spouted Liberalism and sedition as hot 
as his own whiskey. He was a man of wealth and infiuence in his own neigh- 
bourhood ; having been chosen by Papineau, who wanted a man with an English 
name, to preside at the meeting of the six counties. Soon after this meeting a 
warrant was issued for his apprehension, but Mr. Nelson collected a body of 1500 
Habitants, mostly carrying fire-arms, and having posted them in his own house 
and distillery, stockaded the village, and distributing ample allowance from the 
spirit casks amongst them, he bade defiance to the government. 

Under these serious circumstances, with the whole dense population of six 
counties ripe for insurrection, no time could be lost in attacking these strong- 
holds. A combined military movement was therefore ordered by Sir John Col- 
borne, and two columns of troops were directed to move on St. Denis, and St. 
Charles, on the 22d November. 

The detachment ordered on St. Denis, was to ma:ch from Sorel where the river 
joins the St. Lawrence. It consisted of about 300 men of the 24th 32d and 
66th Regiments, with a few Cavalry, and a Howitzer. Col. Gore, the Quarter 
master General, hadthe command. The weather was most inclement—in fact, 
the troops marched at ten o’clock at night, in the midst of a storm of snow and 
sleet, and up to their knees in a tenacious mu‘, which pulled off their boots and 
mocassins. They persevered however, notwithstanding, and after a most toil- 
some night march of twelve hours, arrived, benumbed and half frozen, at the 
village of St. Denis. ‘There they were received by a hot fire from the outskirts 
of the village, which soon warmed them with the excitement of combat. ‘The 
enemy's principal strength lay in a high and strong stone house, from tbe win- 
dows of which they poured an incessant fire, for theit numbers were very great. 
The officer of Artillery pointed his gun at this house, and pierced it repeatedly 
with balls and shells,—still the garrison stimulated by Mr. Nelson’s spirits, ob- 
stinately maintained their ground, though with heavy loss. Amongst other, less 
distinguished, Mr. Ovide Perrault, a member of the House of Assembly, here 
met his death, leaving a young widow to lament the infatuation of her husband, 
and very respectable relations to deplore his loss. 

After persevering four hours, Col. Gore found he was not strong enough to 
cary the village, and retired to Sorel, having the mortification of bemg obliged 
to leave his gun sticking in the mud, from absolute inability to move it, though 
four hours were spent at one spot, and a great force of man and horse applied. 
But intense frost had followed the snow storm, the wheels would not work, and 
the Howitzer was spiked, andabandouned. About twenty men of the detachment 
were killed and wounded. 

And here I must stop to deplore the fate of Lieut. Weir, of the 32d Regi- 
ment, a very fine young man, heir I am informed to a large property in England. 
He had been despatched from Montreal, with a letter to Col. Wetherall, at 
Chambly, and ordered to proceed from thence down the Richelieu to join his com- 
pany with Col. Gore. Either through stupidity or treachery, the Canadian who 
drove his caleche, conducted him to St. Denis, where he was immediately made 
prisoner, and afterwards savagely murdered. The general character of Mr. 
Nelson, and his known humanity, and ever kindness to three or four wounded 
men, who were taken after the action, forbid us to believe that he was privy to 
this barbarity. But those who willingly and wantonly, release men from the reins 
of human laws, and social obligations, are morally responsible for the excesses 
they commit. 

The column commanded by Lieut. Col. Wetherall, which moved from Cham- 
bly, on St. Charles, was more fortunate. It consisted of five companies of the 
Royal Kegiment, and one of the 66th, with two guns and a party of Volunteer 
Cavalry, amounting to about 400 men. They, too, started on the samme dark and 
tempestuous night, and when crossing the river at Chambly, observed that, dark 
as it was, the movement was not unobserved, for blue lights were exhibited as 
signals to intimate to the people down the river, the march of the troops. Pro- 
ceeding on their way, the detachment found the bridge broken, and all kinds of 
inpediments made to their advance ; so that, although they had left Chan%bly on 
Wednesday night, it was Saturday merning the 25th Nov., before they reachéd 
the village of St. Charles. 

There they fonud Mr. Debartzch’s house, and part of the village, strongly 
stockaded, and defended by 14 or 1500 men, inspirited by the recent repulse of 
Col. Gore’s detachment, well armed, and having two guns commanding the prin- 
cipal approaches. Col. Wetherall halted when within musket range, and dis- 
played his force, from a humane desire to spare life. But perceiving that his for- 
bearance was construed into fear, and that a sharp and well sustained fire was 
opened upon him, he enfiladed and knocked over the palisades, with his artillery, 
after silencing the enemy's guns, formed line aud clarged with the bayonet, un- 
der the old British cheer. Though four or five to one in number, the poor 
wretches who hitherto had stood fire well, soon broke, but not before the troops 
were amongst them. between two and three hundred were killed, and the re- 
mainder fled in all directions, spreading terror and dismay far and near. Col. 
Wetherall had three killed and seventeen wounded, only, for the Canadians fired 
badly. 

Having refreshed his men with the good cheer, which the Rebels had provi- 
ded, burned part of the village, buried the numerous dead, and secured thirty or 
forty prisoners, Col. Wetherall returned to Chambly, in obedience to orders re- 
calling him after Col. Gore's failure. Before crossing the river he found a body 
of insurgents, posted at Point Olivier, with two small guns, who had the temerity 
to dispute his passage. A few shots sufficed to disperse them into the woods, 
with four or five killed, and the loss of their guns. ‘The Colonel had not a man 
touched. 

The rout at St. Charles, produced such consternation in the neighbourhood, 
that Nelson’s people at St. Denis, although flushed with the late success, aban- 
doned that post immediately ; but finding that Col. Wetherall did not advance, 

Mr. Nelson was able to collect a few of them again in two or three days, and 
was beginning to re-inspire them with some degree of confidence. This, how- 
ever, did not last long, for Col. Gore with a stronger force, three guns, and a 
supply of Congreve Rockets, moved again from Sorel, on the Ist inst., took St. 
Denis without opposition, regained his Howitzer, and burned Mr. Nelson's 
house, and distillery, with all the other houses from whence the soldiers had 
been fired upon. He then proceeded to St. Charles, and scoured the country, as 
far as the neighbourhood of St. Hyacinth, onthe Yamaska River, without seeing 
the face of a rebel. 

At the present time the county of the Lake of the Two Mountains, is ina 
disturbed state, and a certain Mr. Girod,a Swiss, has organized some armed 
bands, and fortified a position with a couple of guns, he took from the Indians in 
that neighbourhood. These they valued highly, having been a present from Lord 
Dathousie, and when their hunters return from their present expedition, they will 
probably make the Patriots repent having excited their formidahie hostility. An 
expedition is now preparing at Montreal, to move against M. Girod, to co-operate 
with some Upper Canada militia. 

Troops also moved from Montreal on the 7th inst., inthe direction of St. 
Johns’, to act against some bands of Patriot brigands, on the frontiers, in that 
quarter. ‘These are commanded by a mad fellow named Cole, and another per- 
son called Gagnon. _ Inteiligence has arrived to day that the gallant militia, near 
Missisquoi, Bay of Lake Champlain, have completely routed, and dispersed Gag- 
non’s party, capturing two guns, one or two leaders of some note, and many 
muskets, killing seven or eight of his people, and mortally wounding that chief 
hunseif. 

From all I can hear, I am happy to inform you that this wanton and unpre- 
voked rebellion, has not the smallest chanee of success. It has now broke out 
upwards of a month, and only the country between the rivers Yamaska, and 
Richelieu, and a small territory on the Ottawa, is yet implicated, whilst the rest 
of the Province continues tranquil. Loyal meetings have been held in Quebec, 
and Moutreal, of Canadians of French origin, and many others are said to be in 
train. The American Citizens of Montreal, have expressed their abhorrence of 
the insurrection. The Catholic Clergy have denounced it, and all the influen- 
tial Seigniors have declared their determination to support the Government. 
The British population have behaved with the manliness, and true patriotism, 
inherent in the national character.—1500 men are now enrolled, organized, and 
armed in Quebec, and 2500 in Montreal. Corps without number, are in train of 
organization, in the Townships and other parts of the Province. The militia of 
Upper Canada are in motion, to come to the assistance of their brethren here, and 
part of them is actually in garrison at Coté du Lac. Two Regiments are on 
their march from New Brunswick, and no doubt, before this time, others are 
crossing the Atlantic, with the same destination. 

In the mean time, Lord Gosford is acting with vigor and energy. Martial 
Law has been proclaimed in the District of Montreal, aud large rewards have 
been offered for the apprehension of the principal traitors. Amongst the rest 
four thousand dollars for Papineau. Still much remains to be done, and the 
leaders of the Rebellion, who now have ropes about their necks, will not give in 
without a farther struggle. But after taking every thing into consideration, I am 
firmly of opinion, that the mass of insurgents in the disturbed districts, when 
they find themselves isolated, and unsupported by the rest of the Province, and 
vigorously attacked by the Queen’s Troops, will gradually melt away, and retire 
to their homes on the faith of the implied amnesty for the past, which a late 


merciful Proclamation from the Governor, offers them, under these circum- 
stances. 








The leaders of this insurrection have spared no pains to awaken the sympathies 

















of the people of the States, for their cause, and have laboured to draw a paralle! 
between it, and the American Revolutionary war. ‘hese sophisms may pass 
current, with some ill-informed persons, ignorant both of the character of the 
Canadians, their liberties, and enjoyments, and of the nature of the fiscal oppres- 
sions that first embroiled the old Colonies, with the mother country. But every 
intelligent man knows that there is no similarity whatever, between their respec- 

tive cases, in all the main poiats of comparison. Here, there has never been the 
shadow of oppression, for the grand fault has always been on the other side. ‘The 
population was found by the English in 1760, quiet and happy enough, though 
often grumbling sadly against the dishonesty and rapacity of their “ Inten- 

dants,”” who fleeced and robbed them, without mercy. ‘Their enjoyments, 

however, were much after the fashion of the European serfs of the thir- 
teenth century. Soon after the conquest, when their violent prejudices had 
begun to subside, and the Canadians discovered that the English were not quite 
the savages and cannibals they had been represented, the new subjects began to 
be reconciled to their masters; particularly when they found that they were not 
disturbed in following their usual avocations and amusements. ‘They could col- 
lect at each other’s houses on Sundays and holidays, and chat, and drink, and 
sing, and dance, and marry, and go to church as usual. In the course of about 
twenty years some half ascore of them began to learna broken English; but to 
this, or any other literary acquisition the majority of the Canadian population 
has always, or until very lately, shewn the most obstinate disinelination. Yet 
when thus self-excluded from official situations in the Province by their own 
sloth and incapacity, they did not the less vehemently exclaim against this as a 
prime grievance. 

Aiter ruling the Canadians by a Governor and Council for thirty years, without 
a complaint from the Colony, England in an evil hour believed she was bound to 
confer on the inhabitants the liberties and franchises of British subjects; partly 
on general principles of policy, and also to reward their good conduct during the 
first American war; although the same Chambly River people, or rather their 
progenitors, had behaved then as ill as during the present insurrection. She 
accordingly bestowed upon them, a constitution of Government moulded 
after her own as far as the preservation of Colonial dependency would per- 
mit. This was the work of those great men Pitt and Burke and /yz—tor 
very many of Fox's suggestions were incorporated in the Bill. These celebrated 
men had the charity to hope and believe that the illiterate but quiet population ot 
this French Colony, now endowed with the civil rights and privileges of Eng- 
lishmen—the hereditary transmission of centuries of freedom—would prove 
themselves qualified for their safe enjoyment, or, at the least, grateful for th« 
boon. 

We now see that the benevolent experiment has signally failed—and failed 
only in this Province. The truth is that the Canadians, like the French from 
whom they sprang, have not general intelligence, moral principle, public virtuc, 
and self-control sufficient to fit them for any considerable portion of liberty and 
self-government. Indeed the whole Colonial history of modern times proves 
that there is some ineradicable vice in all Colonies except those of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, whech renders anything like representative government amongst them 
only the precursor of immediate blood and anarchy. 

My impression is that notwithstanding the efforts that have been made and are 
now making on the frontier to make friends of the Americans, no general sym- 
pathy will be felt in the States for our Canadian insurgents. Thousands of inte!- 
ligent Americans have been in the habit of visiting the Canadas during the last 
ten or twelve years. ‘They have seen the Canadians happy and contented, and 
are too weil acquainted with their comforts and social enjoyments to believe the 
falsehoods circulated by ambitious and needy demagogues, who wish to produce 
general confusion, that they inay chance to pick up something in the scramble , 
having nothing to lose and much to gain. ‘The Americans know well that the 
Canadians enjoy much more rea! advantages under the British than they ever did 
under the French Government—‘¢hat their numbers have increased from 60 ¢ 
600,000—that a Tax Collector never enters their houses—that their religion, (ai 
guage, feudal customs (however obsolete), and everything they revere is respect: 
ed with scrupulous fidelity —that their Colomal and staple productions are 3 
tected hy high duties at home—and that English merchandise is brought to th: 
doors forty or fifty per cent cheaper than on the other side of the lines—that 
their territory is protected without costing them a penny—that there is an annu 
outlay of some half-a-million pounds sterling amongst them—that British sin 
capital, and enterprize have covered their noble river with shipping and stear 
boats, and at this very moment supply thousands of them with bread. 

But, above all, the total want of all moral principle, and the cruelties wh.cli 
have already characterized the Canadian rebellion, will, if I know their feelinzs 
on this subject, revolt all good Americans. What would even their admirers 
have thought of the great signers of the Declaration of Independence, had they 
witnessed Jefferson and his colleagues taking the oath of allegiance to Georze 
the Third, the week before they signed that document? Yet this is what Payp- 
neav and his Assembly did without scruple immediately antecedent to the 
break of their rebellion. They swore with lying lips and treasor fafkilne 
their hearts, allegiance and fealty to the virgin Queen of England. 

The savage cruelties that have since been perpetrated by the inferior agents | 
the rebellion were only natural consequences. An honest volunteer at St. Johns 
named Chartrand was kidnapped into the wood, placed against a tree and m 
the mark or target for some sanguinary ruffians to improve themselves in ball- 
practice upon. Weir, who had fallen into the insurgents’ power by accident, was 
barbarously murdered, and his body afterwards battered down with stones int 
the mud of the river. Private houses have been universally plundered ; nor did 
these same Canadians, so vaunted for their morality and respect for religion, spare 
their own churches, nor the funds devoted to the most sacred offices of chr 
tianity and the support of the widow and the orphan. 

Under these circumstances their rebellion * foul and unnatural” cannot pros- 
per. In their superstition the bulk of the quiet population already think they sce 
the hand of God against them. It is certain that the elements, his ministers, 
have declared against them, for the river has continued open three or four weeks 
longer than is usual, and whilst I write on this eleventh of December, a steam 
boat, with the greater part of the eigthty third Regiment on board, is actually on 
her way from Quebec to Montreal, 

In conclusion—the tinge of the French Revolution has already stained the 
Canadian insurrection deeply and indelibly. It must soon be crushed. ‘There is 
no head—no unity of concert amongst the Leaders. Papineau has fled to the 
States with O'Callaghan, and Nelson, and left every bandit chief to do mischief, 
as he might. These will soon be abandoned by their duped followers, or des- 
troyed by the British troops ; and unless, which I cannot anticipate, a strong 
levy of men, arms, ammunition, and money, be raised in the States—the mono- 
mania of Mr. Speaker Papineau, will speedily conduct him to the gallows, or to 
a Lunatic Asylum. 

At this moment, all that is British inthe Province, is Military. Quebec ts 
crowded with armed men. Montreal exhibited on Friday last, at the funeral of 
the lamented Weir, a gallant army of three thousand soldiers. I rejoice at the 
proofs of the existence of that unconquerable English spirit which has triumph- 
ed so often on flood and field, during a thousand years. Animated by this noni 
impulse, all ranks of the community have spontaneously, and at onee flown * 
arms, in defence of their liberties, and properties, and their children’s indefeas 
ble, and most sacred patrimony; sternly resolved to make the good King Wi- 
liam’s aonest sentiment, their motto—* Canada must not be lost or given away " 
Forbid it the blood of Wolfe! Forbid it the renown of England! 


is- 
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NEWS FROM THE ARMY 
Montreal, Friday, December i5 
Important From St. Evstacue. 

Having just received authentic information, which may be relied on, wit! 
respect tothe operations of the troops which have been sent against the rebels 
concentrated in the County of Lake of Two Mountains, at St. Eustache and 
Grand Brule, we hasten to lay it before our readers. 

The troops took up their quarters at St. Martine, during the night of Wednes- 
day, theday on which they left this city ; from whence they departed at about 
seven o'clock yesterday morning towards St. Eustache, but not in a direct line, 
for it was understood that theice onthe river in that way, was not sufficiently 
strong to bare the weight of so heavy a body as the Artillery and Cavalry. A 
detour was in consequence, taken towards St. Rose, where the ice was crossed 
from Isle Jesus to the mainland. ‘The line of march then preceeded upwards, 
along the river, until the troops approached the village of St. Eustache ; making 
a march from St. Martine of about twelve miles, whereas in a direct line, it would 
only consist of abeut six or seven. The troops were first fired upon by the rebels 
from the Church of St. Eustache, a considerable time before any position had 
been taken. Upon coming withinthe proper range, two field-pieces were planted 
on the north-east side of the Church, and began to play upon it in excellent 
style, while another field-piece was sent round in rear of the village, and station- 
ed where it commanded a street leading directly to the front-door of the same 
edifice. The three Regiments and the Cavalry, in the meantime made a circuit 
round the village in rear; and took up positions to intercept the rebels, when 
they should be compelled to abandon their position. The Church having at 
length been set on fire, the rebels were seen flying in every direction, but not 
without many of them having been killedand taken prisoners. ‘The Nunnery and 
Presbytere, situated on either side of the Church, which were occupied by the 
rebels, were also destroyed, as well as several other houses in the village, parti- 
cularly those of Scott and Chenier. The loss sustained oneither side has not 
been accurately ascertained ; but it is reported that eighty of the rebels have 
been killed, and more than a hundred taken prisoners. Dr. J. O. Chenier, was 
killed in the yard of the Church. The Commander-in-Chief, Girod, and Fereo! 
Peltier, are said to have taken to flight, towards St. Benoit, immediately after 
the first fire. On the part of the troops, we have no accounts of any having been 
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killedexcept one man. Mr. Gugy, while storming the Sacristie, was severely, 
but not dangerously wounded in the left shoulder, the ball coming out at the right 
arm. The blaze arising from the burning houses of St. Eustache, was distinctly 
seen last night, from the rising ground in rear of this city, towards the old Race 
Course. 

Having taken possession of St. Eustache, the troops proceeded, early this 
morning, to St. Benoit, or Grand Brule, were, it was said the rebels were strongly 
fortified. 

A report has gained general currency in town that a deputation from the rebels 
at St. Benoit had been sent in, demanding terms ; to which the Commander of 
the Forces is said to have given for answer that they must surrender at discretion, 
lay down their arms and give up their leaders. Whether these terms have been 
complied with, we have not yet learned.— Courier. 


From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS AT BUFFALO AND 
NAVY-ISLAND. 

The volunteer forces occupying Navy Island are throwing up intrenchments, 
have mounted six pieces of cannon, and are engaged in procuring ammunition, 
camp equipage, &c. Balls are casting in this city. 

Navy Island is at the foot of Grand Island, near the Canada shore, but not 
easily approached from the other side, and is considered a secure position. 

The Star says the disturbances on Thursday night were caused “ by volun- 
teers from Tonawanda, who instead of attempting a seizure of the state arms, 
were only in search of a vessel to take them across to Canada.” It is true 
that these volunteers came from Tonawanda, ‘ut they were the same identical 
gentry who were mustered here on Wednesday evening, went to Black Rock 
that night, from hg” ong they were beiaied oan the next day, and steered 
toward ‘Tonawanda. They came from there in the night, Sutherland with 
them, and the statement of the Star that they only wanted to steal a vessel in- 
stead of the state arms, does not mend the matter much. 

From the Buffalo Journal, Dec. 16. 

Camp at Navy Island.—We have nothing farther from the patriot camp at 
Navy Island, 

A proclamation, setting forth the objects of the persons there assembled, and 
calling upon the reformers of Canada there to rendezvous, or otherwise to lend 
a hand for the revolutionizing of the province, signed by William Lyon Mac- 
kenazie, as “chairman pro. tem. of the provincial government of the state of 
Upper Canada,” has been issued and circulated. In this paper it is also for- 
mally stated that the command of the military forces is given to Gen. Van 
Rensselaer, son of Gen. S. Van Rensselaer, of Albany, assisted by sundry 
other military men, who are named. 

The proclamation also further states, that the force embodied on Navy Is- 
land is well supplied with artillery, small arms, ammunition, provisions, &c., 
the contributions of their friends in this state. ‘The proclamation also offers 
a bounty of three hundred acres of land to all volunteers who will personally 
aid in bringing to a conclusion the struggle for independence in the Canadas. 

The Canadian patriots are also enjoined not to commit any excess upon the 
property of the royalists, or upon their persons, upon pain of the severest pu- 


nishment. 
PROCLAMATION. 
BY WILLIAM L. MARCY, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Whereas information has been received that an armed body of men is assem- 
bled at or near the city of Buffalo, with the avowed intention of taking part in 
the disturbances which prevail in the neighbouring Province of Upper Canada, 
and that similar movements are to be apprehended in other parts of the State 
adjoining the Province of Lower Canada: and whereas any attempt to set on 
foot such military expeditions or enterprizes is in direct violation of the laws of 
the land, and of the relations of amity subsisting between the Kingdom of 
Great Britain and the United States— 

I do hereby call upon the persons who may be assembled, or who may de- 
sign to assemble, as aforesaid, to desist from their unlawful proceedings, and 
upon the citizens of this State to co-operate with the officers and magistrates of 
the United States, in their efforts to suppress all such violations of law, and to 
bring the offenders to punishment. I do also enjoin upon the good people of 
the State to abstain from all illegal interference with the domestic concerns of 
the said Provinces, and they are hereby cautioned not to allow their feelings of 
sympathy for those who, for political causes, have fled from other countries and 
taken refuge in our own, to mislead them into any infraction of the laws, or of 
those principles of neutrality which it is the duty of the government to main- 
tain in relation to the dissensions, whether external or domestic, of foreign 
states, 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State, at Albany, this nine- 
[L. S.] teenth day of December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven. 

By the Governor: W. L. Marcy. 

Joun A. Drx, Secretary of State. 


ee 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 
By the Sheffield from Liverpool. 

The dinner to the Queen at the Guildhall continued to occupy a very large 
share of newspaporial attention. The times of the 7th has devoted no less than 
five of its huge columns to details connected with this subject, including a full 
and very long description of the civic dinner given to William II[. and his Queen 
Mary, in 1692, that given to Queen Anne, in 1702, and those to the first three 
Georges, in 1714, 1727, and 1761 respectively. 

OUTRAGE UPON THE QUEEN. 

The most exciting incident of which we find any mention, is the following 
‘** Gross outrage upon her Majesty, by a new claimant to the throne.” 

On Saturday afternoon the 4th of Nov. about three e’clock, as her Majesty 
was passing in her open carriage through the Birdcage-walk, St. James's, on her 
way to Buckingham Palace, whither she was proceeding from Brighton, a person 
in the garb of a gentleman suddenly sprang to the side of her carriage, and, 
holding up his fist in athreatening manner, made use of obscene language, adding, 
‘and I'll have you off your throne, and your mother too.” 

His name is John Good, late a captain in the 10th Hussars. He is described 
asa man of gentlemanly appearance, and about forty years of age. 

During his examination the prisoner continually interrupted the witnesses, say - 
ing “he did not care ad—n what they said about him; he was King of Eng- 
land, King John the Second, and that the present was the eighth year of his 
reign.” ‘The evidence given was merely a recapitulation of the facts above 
stated, and at the close Sir Frederic Roe determined to remand the prisoner for 
farther examination on Saturday next. 
the new prison, Westminster. 
sanity, 


He was then removed in custody to 
There appears to be no doubt of the man’s in- 


fre, ‘ ‘ a . — > 

Vaptam Good imagities himself to be the son of George IV and his Queen 
Caroline He had played off some of his cantrips before this affair, and had been 
brought up twe or three times at various police-oflices—always asserting his 
royal birth and pretensions to the throne. 

The chormous sum of fifty guineas has been asked for a first floor with three 
windows in sight of Temple-bar, on the day of the Queen’s visit; and there is 
no doubt the terms will be complied with. 

The intended illumination of 'Temple-bar alone, on the occasion of her Majes- 
ty’s visit to the city of London, is contracted to be done for £800. 

There is uo intelligence of interest from Spain 

In France the elections commenced on the 4th. 
would be known on tho evening of the 5th. The friends of M. Lafitte were 
sanguine in the belief that he would be returned. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of warm partizans on both sides, the progress of the elections was marked by 
unusual apathy. 

There was no later intelligence from Africa. 

The desire to retain the conquests of France in Africa was full loudly express- 
ed, not only in Paris but in many of the departments. 

A letter from Hanover, dated Oct. 30, states that all the ministers had tendered 
their resignation to the King, and that his Majesty had determined to convoke 


the States under the constitution of 1819, thus virtually abrogating that of 
1833. ; 


The result of that in Paris 


London Nov. 6.—Evening.—The prices improved a shade, Consols for money 
closing at 93 to 4, and for account at 93} to}. Exchequer bills remain at 51s. to 
53s.; and India bonds, 53s. to 55s. premium. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9} a 10 per cent prem. 
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By the Sheffield, packet of the 8th from Liverpool, London papers have reach- 
edus tothe 7th ult. The news is not important, but a few extracts will be found 


le , , . T ’ . | 
under the proper head. The Queen's visit to Guildhall, and the approaching 
session of Parliament seem to occupy general attention. 


_ LOWER CANADA.—EXPEDITION TO GRAND BRULE. 
Sir John Colborne and his gallant troops, ussisted by the British population, 


having completely quelled all disturbances on the Richlieu, and generally on the 
south of the St. Lawrence, it became time to turn attention to the proceedings 
of the disaffected on the north of that river Accordingly an army was last 
week assembled at Montreal, consisting of 1,200 regulars and 800 volunteers, 
Which marched on Wednesday last for Grand Brulé 


This force was under the 
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immediate orders of the Commander-in-Chief, who has personally repaired to the 
seat of danger. By the mail of Thursday we received intelligence of the first 
operations of this army, which we are happy to say were decidedly successful. 
The enemy was found in force at St. Eustache, under the command of one 
Girot, who is said to be a Swiss. His position was, however, skilfully attacked 
by the troops, and after a sharp action, the village was carried with trifling 
loss to the Queen’s troops. The chief resistance was made at the Church, which 
jn the course of the operations took fire, when its defenders fled. ‘The loss sus- 
tained by the rebels was about 80 killed and wounded, and 100 prisoners. On 
this occasion, Mr. Gugy, a loyal French Canadian who rendered important ser- 
vices at St. Charles, received a severe wound in the shoulder while storming the 
Sacristie, which he did in the most gallant manner. This action took place on the 
14th; on the following day the troops were to pursue their route to Grand 
Brulé, the chief, and now only seat, of the rebels. ‘There can be no doubt as to 
the result, and the warin the Lower Province may be considered as ended. 
Such, we understand, is the opinion of the Commander-in-chief himself. 

A great number of prisoners have again been made, among others Dr. Wolfred 
Nelson, of St. Denis, who commanded at that village when Col. Gore was beaten 
back. He was seized near the lines in company with a Canadian and an Indian, 
having nearly perished in the woods from cold and hunger. He was lodged in the 
goalof Montreal, and report says he has since died. No inteiligence whatever 
has been gained of Mr. Papineau, nor is it known where he is. 





UPPER CANADA. 

In our last we gave an account of the silly and nefarious attempt made by 
McKenzie, to revolutionize Upper Canada. The attempt was as vain as it was 
wicked, and has ended in the total dispersion of his adherents, and his own flight 
to the adjoining country. It was a mere Jack Cade outbreak, and we hope the 
leaders will ultimately be taken aad punished accordingly. As a proof of the 
complete suppression of the attempt, we subjoin the following General Order 
from his Excellency the Governor, who thus announces that fhe militia, which 
had repaired to the capital with so muchalacrity in the hour of need, were no 
longer required. 

Government House, 8th Dec. 

His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor warmly thanks, in the name of her 
Majesty the Queen, the LOYAL and GALLANT MILITIA of Upper Canada, 
for their ready attention to the call of their country, when their services were re- 
quired for putting down a cruel and unnatural Rebellion. 

His Excellency trusts that service has now been effectually rendered, and it 
only remains for him to take whatever steps may be necessary for the peace and 
security of the several districts, and to announce with much satisfaction, that 
there appears to be no further occasion for the resort of Militia to Toronto. 

Thus then all is tranquil again at the capital. Mackenzie, Dr. Rolph and others 
have fiedto the United States, and rewards are offered for their apprehension. 
Col. Wells, and those other gentlemen who were prisoners, have returned to their 
homes, and the good and loyal people of Toronto having acted as brave soldiers 
fora week, have again become citizens. We regret to be obliged to withhold 
for the present, for want of room, a well drawn up account of the Toronto affair, 
which has been sent us by T. C. P. 

Reports are, however, in circulation, that the people of the London District 
are in arms. It is possible that some of McKenzie’s deluded followers may be 
creating a disturbance in that quarter, but their numbers are few, and their efforts 
feeble. The difliculty, whatever it may be, will be speedily suppressed, asa force 
under brave and competent leaders was at the last dates going against them; the 
following letter from our own correspondent may be relied on. 

Hamilton, 12th Dec. 1837. 

I find all Hamilton ina bustle, the report of the London District being in a 
state of insurrection, is believed here to be true, but the only particulars I can 
learn, are that Dr. Chas. Duncombe is daily training some Rebels, and guarded at 
night by about 150 armed men. Another person near Brantford, named Mal- 
colm, has also been training Rebels, and has given his millto them as a temporary 
barrack. Ido not put implicit faith in these reports, but they are universally 
believed here, and Col. Macdonald of Ancaster along with Mr. McNab, M. P., 


are just abour to leave this for the London District, with about 500 volunteers 
well armed. 


The mail from Toronto has just brought a proclamation convening the Parlia- 


ment at Toronto on the 2Ist inst. and a reward offering £500 for the person 
of Dr. Rolph, who is at Lewiston. 


Gibson one of those formerly proclaimed for, is said to be in custody at To- 
ronto, and Loyd is said to have been found dead near Toronto. 

J am just leaving for the Grand River, and as I carry a despatch for the gover- 
nor in that direction, I write hurriedly. 

In our last, we adverted to the proceedings at Buffalo, and copied some of the 
Resolutions that had been adopted at a public meeting. Since then other meet- 
ings have been held, at which McKenzie, the fugitive from justice, and the man 
accused of shooting Col. Moody, has been present. At one of these a Dr. 
Chapin presided, who flourished a Bowie knife, and demanded a body guard for 
McKenzie. These meetings, it appears, from the florid style in which they are 
described in the Buffalo journals, have been very popular, and so numerously at- 
tended that the Theatre was too small to contain the assemblage. They have 
ended it is now ascertained, in the determination to raise a hostile force for the 
invasion of Upper Canada, and to carry the reaolution into effect donations of 
money and arms have been made. Handbills, calling for volunteers were posted 
up inall parts of the city, and the effect was that several hundred were enlist- 
ed, who paraded the streets of Buffalo with drum and fife and a tricoloured 
flag, with two stars, which was intended to be the new Canadian colours ! These 
men, headed by McKenzie, and regularly officered by American citizens, have 
taken possession of Navy Island inthe Niagera river, where they are fortifying 
themselves, and preparing for the invasion. The British Magistrates of Niagara 
District have remonstrated against such illegal acts, and addressed the remon- 





strance to the Mayor of Buffalo. The Mayor replied that he had no power to 
check the proceedings ; so that the treaty of peace between the two nations would 
seem to beanullity. We are happy to observe that the Mayor, however, Mr. 
Troubridge, with about 150 other gentlemen of that city have calleda public meet- 
ing to express disapprobation of the warlike proceedings going on. Governor 
Marcy of this state, has also put forth a Proclamation, enjoining a strict neutrality 
on the part of al! persons whatever 


These measures, we hope, will be attended 
with good effects. 


But Buffalo is not alone in this hostile demonstration towards the people of 
Upper Canada; at Oswego, Ogdensburgh, and other places, similar meetings have 
been held, and the like sentiments expressed. ‘This is much to be lamented, as 
it tends to rekindle the old animosities of the war of 1812, and to re-open the 
wounds which twenty years peace had nearly healed. It will however, have one 
good effect—that of uniting the people of the province, who will, of course, 
rally under any leaders for the purpose of repelling foreign invaders who have 
nothing to do with the domestic disputes. The Niagara frontier is already 
guarded at every point by the hardy yeomanry, who are armed to the teeth 
Should McKenzie and his adherents at Navy Island effect a landing, few will 
escape. We have, after the spirit displayed at Toronto not a vestige of appre- 
hension left. In a few weeks all will be tranquil, and things will resume their 
wonted course. 

A special commission has been appointed, consisting of Mr. Jameson, Vice 
Chancellor and others, to examine persons accused of High Treason in the late 
insurrection. 





POSTSCRIPT! 
The War erded in Lower Canada.—At the moment of going to press, we 


received from Montreal the Herald of 16th, Saturday last, from which we learn 
that the troops under Sir John Colborne, had reached and taken Grand Brule, 
About 250, the of their force, 
were drawn up in line, holding white handkerchiefs, and surrendered uncondition- 
ally. 


Since the above was in type, we have receive 1 still 


the rebels surrendering at all points remnant 


The business is ended. We make the following extracts 


later information from the 








seat of war. At eight o’clock yesterday morning the troops marched from St 
Eustache, with their gallant General at their head, and reached Grand Bruk 
| about noon Previor ly to leav ng St. Eustache, a flag of truce had been receiv 
j by Sir Joh but that did not interfere with his preconcerted operations. Every 
| house \ namile uf the village of Grand Brule hada white pocket handker 
chief stuck on a stick exhibited from a window, to gz evidence of the peaceful 


intentions of 


its inmates. 

















On arriving opposite Guouard’s house, the General | lerman, be aut 





halted, and made it his head-quarters. Immediately opposite were about two 
hundred and fifty Canadians, drawn up rank and file,a few of them holding ap 
white handkerchiefs on sticks. They exhibited as pitiful an appearanee as could 
possibly be imagined, and surrendered themselves unconditionally. In Girouard’s 
house several papers were found, containing lists of his various companies, and 
various other matters connected with his mad projects. 

We understand that the prisoners are to be brought into Montreal. Sir Jobs, 
with the treops, were to occupy Grand Brulé last night, and proceed this day to 
St. Scholastiqne and St. Therese, and thence home. It is supposed that the 
houses of Jacob Barcelo and Girovard would be burnt by the troops previous te 
their departure. 


We find the following document in the Canada papers. Let those who talk of 
Canadian grievances read them; and let those who consider Mr. Papineau a 
great and injured man ponder well on the speech of the immaculate and veracions 
patriot in 1820. Nothing has since occurred to alter the state of the Colony. 


MR. PAPINEAU AND THE FRENCH CANADIANS. 

“Thine own mouth eondemneth thee, and not1I; yea, thine own lips testify against 
thee.”—Jos. 

Extract from a Petition of the People of Lower Canada to the King, in 1774. 

“ Our gratitude obliges us to acknowledge that the fearful appearances of 
conquest by your Majesty’s arms did not long continue to excite our lamenta- 
tions and tears. They grew every day less and less, and we gradually beceme 
more acquainted with the happiness of living under the wise regulations of the 
British Empire. And even in the very moment of the conquest we were far 
from feeling the melancholy effects of restraint and captivity. For the wise 
and virtuous General who conquered us, being a worthy representative of the 
glorious Sovereign who entrusted him with the command ot his armies, lefé ws 
tn possession of our laws and customs. The free exercise of our religion wa¥ 
preserved to us, and afterwards was confirmed by the treaty of peace; and our 
own former countrymen were appointed judges of our disputes concerning civm® 
matters. This excess of kindness towards us we shall never forget. These 
generous proofs of the clemency of our beuign conqueror will be car fully pre- 
served in the annals of our history; and we shal! transinit them from genera- 
tion to generation to our remotest posterity. ‘These, Sire, are the pleasing ties 
by which, in the beginning of our subjection to your Majesty's government, 
our hearts were so strongly bound to your Majesty; tics which can never be 
dissolved, but which time will only strengthen and draw closer.” 

The petition concludes in the following terms :— 

“ May the august family of Hanover, to which we have taken the soleram 
oath of fidelity, continue to reign over us tothe end of time! We conclude by 
entreating your Majesty to grant us, in common with ycur subjects, the rigads 
and privileges ef citizens of England. Then our fears will be removed, and 
we shall pass our lives in tranquillity and happiness, and shall always be ready 
to sacrifice them for the glory of cur Prince, and the good of our country.” 





Extract from the Speech of Mr. Papineau to the Electors of the West Ward 
of Montreal, in July, 1820, when he was returned, with Mr. Garden, with- 
out opposition, on the death of George the Third. 

** Not many days have elapsed since we assembled on this spot for the same 
purpose as that which now calls us together—the choice of Representatives; 
the opportunity of that choice being caused by a great national calamity, the 
decease of that beioved Sovereign who had reigned over the inhabitants of this 
country since the day they became British subjects. J! is impossible not to ex- 
press the feeling of gratiiude for the many benefits received from him, and those 
of sorrow for his loss, so deeply felt in this as in every other portion of his ex- 
tensive dominions. And how could it he otherwise, when each year of his long 
reign has been marked by new favours bestowed upon the country ? 

‘*'T'o enumerate these, and to detsil the history of this country for so many 
years, would occupy more time than can Le spared by those whom I have the 
honor to address. Suffice it, then, in a single glance, to compare our presen’ 
happy situation with that of our forefathers on the cve of the day when George 
the Third became their legitimate monarch. Sufiice it to recollect that under 
the French Government (internally and externally arbitrary and oppressive} 
the interests of this country had been more frequentiy neglected and waladsni- 
nistered than those of any other part of its dependencies. In its estimation, 
Canada seems not to have been considered asa country which, from feruliy 
of soil, salubrity of climate, and extent of teiritory, might have been the peace- 
ful abode of a numerous and happy population; but as a military post, whose 
feeble garrison were condemned to live in a slate of perpetual ma te and in- 
security—frequently suffering from famine—without trude, or with a trade 
monopolized by privileged companies, public and private property oflen pil- 
laged ; and personal liberty daily violated, when year after year the handful 
of inhabitants settled in this Province were dragged from their homes and fa- 
milies, to shed their blood and carry murder and havoc from the shores of the 
great lakes, the Mississippi and the Ohio, to those of Nova-Scotia, Newfownd- 
land and Hudson’s Bay. Such was the situation of our fathers: behold the 
change. 

“George the Third, a Sovereign revered for his moral character, attention 
to his kingly duties, and love of his subjects, succeeds to Louis the Fifteenth, 
a prince then deservedly despised for his debauchery, his inattentions to the 
wants of his people, and his lavish profusion of the public monies upon tavor: 
ites and mistresses, From that day the reign of the Law succeeded that of 
violence: from that day, the Treasures, the Navy and the Armies of Great 
Britain were mustered to afford us an invincible protection against externak 
danger: from that day, the better part of her Laws became ours, while owr 
Religion, Preperty, and the laws oy which thev were governed, renain unad- 
tered: soon after are granted to us the privileges of its F'vee Constitution = 
an infallible pledge, when acted upon, of our internal prosperity. Now, Reli- 
gious Toleration; Trial by Jury ; (that wisest of safeguards ever devised 
for the protection of innocence); Security against Arbitrary Imprisonnens 
by the privileges attached to the Writ of Habeas Corpus; Legal and Equab 
Security afforded to ail in their Person, Honor and Property; The Right to 
obey no other Laws than those of our own making and choice, expressed through 
our Representatives; All these Advantages have become vur Birthright, and 
shall, I hope, be the Lasting Inheritance of our Posterity. ‘To secure thems, 
let Us only act as British Subjects and Freemen.” 





We are indebted toa friend at Quebec for a very clear and comprehensive 
narrative of the insurrection in Lower Canada, which we have inserted in this 
day’s paper. While returning our thanks to the able writer, may we beg of hum 
to favour us with the subsequent details, told in the same engaging manner. 

*.* The gallant affair at Moore's corner, in our next 





On the last page wi!l be found authentic particulars of the murder of Lt. Weis 
of the 32d Regt. These details, together with the nature of the savage wounds 
inflicted on him by his destroyers, as described by Mr. 
may be fully relied on. 


MecGrigor, the Surgeon, 
He has since been interred 
honours, Sir John Colborne and his sta‘f, all 


at Montreal with miltary 
the troops in garrison, and most of 
the citizens of Montreal attending. ‘The scene was one of intense interest, and 
grief filled every bosom. His murderer, Jalvert, has since been arrested, am 
THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO GUILDHALL. 
Orders and regulations for the admission of the members of the corporation anc 
their ladies into Guildhall, on Thursday, the 9th of Nov., 1837. 

1. That every member of the corporation who attends shall be at liberty com- 
troduce a lady 

2. That no lady be admitted unless personally introduced by the member te 
whom the ticket is addressed. 

3. That no ticket be transferable under any circumstances 

4. That no lady be admitted in a black dress, nor any gentleman in a black ox 
coloured stock or cravat. ; ; 

5. That every lady who intends to be presented to her Majesty, must bring 
with her a card, with her name plainly written thereon ; but no lady other thar 
the wife of a member of the corporation can be presented. 

6. That the Guildhall be open for the admission of members between 3 amc 
half-past 2 o'clock in the afternoon. : ; 

N. B. The barriers at which only carriages will be admitted, —vix : the Pook 
try, Queen street, Cheapside, Newgate street, and Temple bar, will be closed at 
2 o'clock precisely. 

7. That no member be admitted into the Guildhall under any pretence what- 
ever after 3 o'clock. 

8. ‘That the members of the common council, in their gowns, with their ladies, 
do form themselves into two lines on each side of the passage through the Gaile- 
hall, and on each side of the passages from the top of the steps to the council 
chamber, (exclusive of the door-ways,) to witness the arrival of the Queen, and 
her progress through the hall to the and that immediately af- 
ter her Majesty shall have | issed, they retire to their respective seats in the hal? 

9. That every member of the corporation do wear his gown, and be expect 


Is noW In prison. 


council-chamber ; 





ed to keep his seat, during the whole period of her Majesty's remaining in th 
hall ; 

10. That every gentleman admitted into the Guildhall, if not wearing an om 
cial costume or a ival or military uniform, must be dressed in a court § wi 
bag and sword 

11. That all carriages, after setting down the compan} directet to g 
through the new street in the Guildhall-yard, down Birmingham street, inte score 
stree 

12. That the servants of the Lord Mayor and late I Mayor, and of 
Sheriffs, r state liveries, and one servant ouly, in liveay, of each of me te 


{ wto the Guildhall 
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CANADA. 


MURDER OF LIEUT. WEIR. 
Fromthe Montreal Gazette. 

We have now the melancholy satisfaction of giving publicity to what may be 
denominated an official detail of the barbarous and unrelenting murder of the late 
Lieut. Weir, of the 32d Regiment, and a report of the post mortem examination 
of the body by Assistant Surgeon M‘Grigor, of the 32d. Nothing can be more 
harrowing than the recital of those details; but it is right both to record and 
peruse them, for the purpose of branding the inhuman perpetrators of so atrocious 
a deed as the most brutally savage of their race, and of warning the people of 
every clime and country of the terrible consequences of intestine feuds, which 
are ever found to be the most lawless and cruel. We copy below from the Mer- 
cury, a notice, calling a public meeting, to be held at Quebec this day, for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of erecting a monument to the memory of 
Lieut. Weir ; a measure of which we highly and coidially approve, and which, 
we have no doubt, will be followed up by the loyal part of the inhabitants of this 
city. 

) At St. Denis, on Monday morning, Dec. 4th, a letter was given me, received 
by the Officer commanding, from a Monsieur Joseph Hubert, of St. Denis, writ- 
ten from the opposite village of St. Antoine, in which the writer stated, that, 
from what information he had been enabled to gather from the inhabitants of St. 
Denis, previous to his departure, the body of the murdered officer, Lieut. Weir, 
32d Kegiment, would most likely be found on the shore of the river Richelieu, 
behind the house of a Madame Nyotte, where there wasa small tannery. I 
read the letter to several of the villagers of St. Denis, who at once led me to the 
spot described in Monsieur Hubert's letter ; and there, in the water of the Riche- 
lieu, at a depth of about two feet, I discovered a black mass, covered with large 
stones, which kept it down; the stones being removed, a body, which was lying 
on its face, rosé to the surface, and I immediately recognized it to be that of my 
murdered brother officer, poor Weir. A-sistant Surgeon A. M‘Grigor, 32d Regi- 
ment, who was with me, then took charge of the body, and had it conveyed to a 
house, where a coffin was made for it, in order to remove it to Montreal for inter- 
ment. Dr. M‘Grigor’s statement of the injuries inflicted on the body of Lieut. 
Weir isannexed. ‘The story of his murder, as related to me by the few villagers 
we found in St. Denis, is as follows :— 

“ Lieutenant Weir was sent by land, from Montreal to Sorel, at day light 
on the morning of 22d Nov. with despatches for the Officer commanding at that 
post, directing him to have the two companies of the 66th Regiment, under his 
command, in readiness to meet a force, which was to be sent from Montreal by 

steamboat, at 2 P. M. on the 22d, under the command of Col. Gore, to arrest 
some individuals at St. Charles. The roads were so bad, that Lieut. Weir, who 
travelled in a caleche, did not arrive at Sorel until half an hour after Col. Gore 
bad arrived from Montreal, and marched off with his whole force to St. Charles 
via St. Denis Finding this to be the case, Lieut. Weir hired a fresh caleche at 
Sorel, with a driver named La Vallée (whose deposition has since been received, ) 
and started to join the troops. There are two parallel roads to St. Denis, which 
converge four miles from St. Ours. By mistake, Lieut. Weir took the lower 
road, (the troops having marched by the upper) thus he passed beyond the troops 
on their line of march, without sceing them, and arrived at St. Denis about 7 
A.M. His expression of surprise at not seeing any soldiers on his arrival at the 
village was, I was told, the first intimation Dr. Nelson had, that any were on their 
march in that direction. Preparations were then made to oppose their entrance 
into the village of St. Denis, (where, in fact, no opposition had been expected,) 
the result is known. Lieut. Weir was made a prisener, and closely pinioned. 
When the attack was commenced, he was ordered under a guard consisting of 
Captain Jalbert, two men named Migneault, one named Lecoer, and a driver, a 
lad, named Gustin, in Dr. Nelson's waggon, to be taken to St. Charles. On ar- 
riving opposite Madame Nyott’s house, (already mentioned), in the outskirts of 
the village, the bonds with which Lieut. Weir was fastened became so painful, 
and his hands so much swollen therefrom, that he insisted, as much as lay in his 
power, on their being loosened. ‘This irritated his brutal guardians, and he jump- 
ed out of the waggon, and sought refuge under it; he was then shot at twice 
with pistols, which took effect in his back and groin, and stabbed with a sabre 
through the wheels of the waggon, in various parts of the body; he was then 
dragged from beneath the waggon, by the straps which confined his arms, and 
finally butchered. F. J. Grirrin, Lieut 32d Regt. 

Montreal, Dec. 13, 1837. 

On the forehead, there was a sabre wound about fowr inches in length, running 
perpendicularly, which penetrated deep into the bone, and surrounding which 
there were several small wounds, as if done by asharp-pointed instrument. 

The back of the head was completely laid open—the scalp and bones reduced 
toa mass of small particles—the substance of the brain was beat into a mash, 
and pieces of skull and scalp were mingled with it; and on the Sides of this 
opening were several wounds. 
~ On the left side of the neck, immediately below the bone of the ear, there 
were several sabre wounds about an inch in depth, which laid open the great 
ylood vessels and the side of the wind-pipe: the wounds might be about four 
and a half inches in length. About the middle of the ear, there was a sabre 
wound about an inch in depth and four inches in length, which divided the ear 
and laid the whole of that side of the neck open. 

There were two wounds orn the left side of the back, a little above the shoul- 
der-blade, abowt an inch in depth,—also a gun-shot wound about two inches 
below these wounds ; the ball penetrated about half an inch below the surface. 

The fingers of both hands were hacked and split to pieces, asif done by an 
axe. Some of the fingers, more particularly those of the left hand, were so 
backed, that on taking the body out of the water, pieces of them dropped off; 
and in the left grointhere was a gun-shot wound—the bal! lodged in the belly. 

A. M‘Gricor, Asst.-Surg. 32d Regt. 
Montreal, Dec. 13, 1837. 
MONUMENT TO LIEUTENANT WEIR, 32d REGIMENT. 

The Public Meeting to consider of the propriety of a Monument in memory 
of this Officer, will be held at the Exchange, on Thursday next, at eleven o’clock, 


precisely. 
W. Price, 
J. B. Forsyth, 
Quebec December 12, 1837. 


H. Jessopp, 


J. Skey, 
H. Pemberton, 


J.C. Fisher. 


THE TROOPS AT ST. DENIS AND ST. CHARLES. 
Weextract the following from the Ri gimental Orderly Book.—Herald. 


Head Quarters, Montreal, 12th December, 1837. 
The active service in which the troops have been suddenly engaged since the 


outbreak of an organised extensive revolt in this province, has hitherto prevented | 


the Lieutenant General Cou.mandiug, from ex; ressing his satisfactionat the con- 
duct and zealous exertions of the troops in the Montreal District under bis 
command, but his Excellency is persuaded that at no period has the energy and 
activity of the British Army been more conspicuous than in the severity of 
marches which have been lately accomplished although the unfavourable state of 
the weather and the almost impracticable state of the roads prevented the force 
under the command of the Hon. Col. Gore from entering the village of St. 
Denis on the first appearance of the revolt. The success which has since 
attende! the exertions of that officer and the force under his command, and the 
capture of arms and ammunition has had the effect of restoring grder and 
tranquillity to that section of the country. 

The zeal and energy evinced by Lieut. Col. Hughes, 24th Regiment, under 
whose immediate Command the force proceeded to St. Denis, has been brought 
under the notice of the Lieut. General Commanding, as well as the gallantry 
displayed by Captain Markham, 32d Regiment, who was severely wounded in 
the attack. The attack upon the enemy's fortified positions at St. Charles, so 
ably conducted by Colonel Wetherall, and so gallantly executed by himself and 
the force under his command, cousisting of the Royal Regiment, a detachment 
of the Royal Artillery and 66th Regiment, and the Montreal Cavalry, led to the 
complete defeat of the enemy, and has essentially contributed to put down re 
volt on the Richelieu, 
conduct of Major Ward of the Royal Regiment, Capt. Glasgow, Royal Artillery, 
and Capt. David, Montreal Cavalry, upon this occasion. 

The service upon which the troops have lately been engaged has been gteatly 
facilitated by the spirited and unparralleled exertions of the Vulunteer Corps of 
Montreal, some of which had only been embodied within the last fortnight, and 
his Excellency trusts that the same energy, forbearance, and discipline which has 
characterized the troops in general, will speedily put an end to the deplorable war- 
fare in which they are engaged. 


PROCLAMATION 
By His Excellency, SIR FRANCIS BOND HEAD, Baronet, Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada, &c &c. 
To the Queen's Faithful Subjects in Upper Canada. 

Ina time of profound peace, while every one was quietly following his 
Occupations, feeling secure under the protection of our Laws, a band of Rebels, 
instigated by a few malignant and disloyal men, has bad the wickedness and 
audacity to assemble with aris, and to attack avd murder the Queen’s Subjects 
on the Highway—to burn and destroy their property—to rob the Public Matis 
—and to threaten to Plunder the Banks—and to Fire the City of Toronto 

Brave and Loya! People of Upper Canada, we have been long suffering from 
the acts and endeavours of concealed Traitors, bat this is the first time that Re. | 


bellion has dared to shew itself openly in the land, in the absence of invasion by 
any foreign enemy. 


Lieut. Col. Wetherall speaks most favourally of the | accompanied the family to the parish church, and by some accidental pressure he, | 


Tye Alvion. 


December 23, 











Gracious Queen insulted by such treacherous and ungrateful men. MILITIA- 
MEN of UPPER CANADA, no Country has ever shewn a finer example of 
Loyalty and Spirit than YOU have given upon this sudden call of Duty Young 
and old of all ranks are flocking to the Standard of their Country. What has 
taken place will enable our Queen to know her Friends from her Eneinies—a 
public enemy is never so dangerous as a concealed Traitor—and now my friends 
let us complete well what is begun—let us not return to our rest till Treason 
and Traitors are revealed to the light of day, and rendered harmless throughout 
the land. 

Be vigilant, patient and active—leave punishment to the Laws—our first 
object is, to arrest and secure all those who have been guilty of Rebellion, Mur- 
der, and Robbery—and to aid us in this, a Reward is hereby offered of 

ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 
to any one who will apprehend, and deliver up to Justice, WILLIAM LYON 
MACKENZIE; and FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS to any one who will ap- 
prehend, and deliver up to Justice, DAVID GIBSON—or SAMUEL LOUNT 

—or JESSE LLOYD—or SILAS FLETCHER—and the same reward and a 
free pardon will be given to any of their accomplices who will render this public 
service, except he or they sha!l have committed, in his own person, the crime 
of Murder or Arson. 

And all, but the Leaders above-named, who have been seduced to join in 
this unnatural Rebellion, are hereby called to return to their duty to their So- 
vereign—to obey the Laws—and to live benceforward as good and faithful 


Subjects—and they will find the Government of their Queen as indulgent as it 
is just. 





GOD SAVB THE QUEEN. 


Vavicties. 


Expression of the Eye.—One of the greatest mysteries is the expression of 
the human eye. It depends upon something beyond mere organization; for I 
have seen the eyes of two persons, which in their structure and colour were, ap- 
parently, quite the same, and yet the ocular expression of each individual was 
perfectly different. Some owe the expression of their countenance chiefly to the 
eyes, others to the mouth ; nor is it upon the whole easy to say which feature is 
the most expressive. The intellect, I believe, is more especially communicated 
by the eyes, and the feelings by the mouth. I never knew a man of imaginative 
genius who had not fine eyes.— Macknish. 


SONNET ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
‘Oh, what a noble nature’s stamp is there ! 

Through these commanding features—through that eye, 
Shines forth a soul—brave, generous, firm, and high— 
A soul girt up to do, and steel’d to bear— 
Principle-strengthened—free as the unchain'd air. 

On that proud forehead throned sits Victory ! 

And on that countenance we may descry 

All bright expressions loftiest aspects wear ! 

The nation’s whirlwind cry hath swell’d thy name 

Up to heaven’s ringing heights, re-echoing round 

With wild shouts jubilant, and proud acclaim ; 

But there’s a still smal] whisper, whose faint sound 

To thee more precious is, I deem, than fame, 

Judging from that calm mien—clear, eloquent profound !” 











The Pleasure of Planting.—You can have no idea of the exquisite delight of 
a planter ; he is like a painter laying on his colours—at every moment he sees 
his effects coming out. There is no art or occupation comparable to this; it is 
full of past, present, and future enjoyment. I look back to the time when there 
was not a tree here, only bare heath; I look round and see thousands of trees 
growing up, all of which, I may say almost each of which, have received my 
personal attention. 1 remember five years ago looking forward, with the most 
delighted expectation, to this very hour, and as each year has passed the expec- 
tation has gone on increasing. | do the same now; I anticipate what this plan- 
tation and that oue will presently be,if only taken care of, and there is not a spot 
of which [ do not watch the progress. Unlike building, or even painting, or in- 
deed any other kind of pursuit, this has no end, and is never interrupted, but 
gees on from day to day, from year to year, with a pepetually augmenting inte- 
rest. Farming] hate. What have I to do with fattening and killing beasts, or 
raising corn only to cut it down, and to be constantly at the mercy of the seasons’ 


There can be no such disappointments or annoyances in planting trees.— Life of 
Sir Walter Scott. 





Sir Walter Scett’s average income from his literary talents, could not, for some 
years before his death, have been much short of £12,000; for he received 
£3,750 for permission to print an edition of 10,000 copies of several of his 


novels ; and he ordinarily wrote three novels every year, besides his various con- 
tributions to periodicals. 


Explicit Information.—Deputy Registrar—Can you tell how old your husband 
was, my good woman! Widow—Yes, Sir; I was 19 years old when my mother 
died ; my poor mother has been dead 24 years, last Bradford fair, aad my hus- 
band was 13 years older than I am. 


Swimming Feat.—On Tuesday evening se’nnight, a Scotch gentleman named 
Gairns swam under water the distance of 160 feet without coming to the surface. 
A very considerable wager depended onthe result. The affair came off at the 


metropolitan Baths, near Westminster Bridge. Betting was three to one against 
him. 





D’Orsay, in remarking on a beauty speck on the cheek of Lady Southampton, 
compared it toa gem on a rose leaf. ‘ The compliment is far-fetched,’ observed 


her Ladyship. ‘How can that be,” rejoimed the Count, ** when it is made on 
the spot?” 


March of Gentility.—In a simple case of robbery, 6 servant-maid at a public- 
house was called forward as a witness, and on being asked by Mr. Laing where 
she lived, she pulled out a neat card-case from a reticule, and affectedly replied, 
“] can-a give you my card.’’ Mr. Laing said things were come toa pretty pass, 
when a public house servant talked about her card, and he advised her to avoid 
such nonsense in future. ‘The witness put the card back again, saying she al- 


THE ALBION—NOTICE. 

Persons becoming subscribers to this Journal for one year, from and after this 
date, will be presented with a copy of the two superb plates, that have been 
published in the course of the present year. These plates sre—lst, a View of 
the New Houses of the British Parliament; and 2nd, Miss Ellen Tree in the 
character of Jon; both are engravings on steel, and executed by an eminent 
artist. The likeness of the celebrated actress, is one of the best that has ever 
been presented to the public. Our agents will please to bear this in mind. 
Terms of the Albion six dollars per annum—payable in advance. If a five dol- 
lar bill be remitted to the Office in New York, free of postage, the paper will be 
sent for ten months including the plates above named. In such cases, however, 
it is particularly requested that the bill so remitted should be of some one on the 
northern or eastern banks. 

Will the papers with which we exchange have the kindness to give this a 
notice? 





R. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on Egypt and Palestine will be given in the Ly- 
cemm at Brooklyn, on the evenings of Monday, Tuesday, and Friday, in this and the 
three following weeks, till completed, after which the same courses will be repeated in 
New York, in January, according to the following order : 
Egypt—On Monday evenings at the Stuyvesant Institute. 
Palestine—On Friday evenings at the Lecture Room of St. Luke’s church, Hudson 
street. 
Egypt and Palestine combined—~On Wednesday evenings at the Chatham street 
Chapel. 
Printed bills of particulars may be had at the following places :—Roe Lockwood, 411 
Broadway ; W. E. Clark, 380 Hudson street; Howe & Bates, 76 Chatham street; J. S. 
Taylor, corner of Spruce street and Park Row, opposite the City Hall. (Dec.231t). 


N USiC.—A professor of vocal and instrumental music, pupil of the first London mas- 
ters, Who has some time disengaged, wishes to attend a few pupils, three times per 
week in a respectable school or private family, the terms would be moderate. Apply to 
L. B. 74 Pine Apple-st., Brooklyn. (Doc 23-3t.) 
Lady who is qualified to teach the various English branches of education, as well as 
music, may obtain a situation in Virginia, every way comfortable and agreeable. 
Salary, $400. Address this office, post paid. The most unexceptionable reference as to 
character and competency will be required ; and the applicant must possess the manners 
and deportment of a well bred and well educated person, Dec. 16-3t. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c. on the principle of atmospheric 
pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311) Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspee 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. 
Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 8 till 6. 











(June 17—eowtf, 











ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
21 years undivided aitention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice im the Union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CatERactT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o'clock. (Jan.14.-tf.) 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
- New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jua 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 





NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Ship Sheridan—l1st October, Ship Sheridan—1l6th November 
Ship Garrick—Ist Noveraber. Ship Garrick—l6th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—1I6th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of pass«,v hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienvedvasters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, &th, 


8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch thei as above, and in the following erder, viz. 





(Sept. 17—ly.] 











Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, 
ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16,  “ 24,June 8|Marchi, 16, “ H 
Charlemagne, Richardson, | “ 24, Oct. “ 16) “ 8, aug. 1,“ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C, Stoddard, Feb. 8, “ 16, “& i * 16 “ 8. Dec. i. 
Francois Ist,’ |W. W.Pell,| “16, 94, July SlAphl oo ae @ 
Formosa, W.B.Orme,} “ 24, Nov. 8 “° 16) 8, Sept. - - 16 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March 8, “ 16, “ 94) “ 36, «© 8’ Jan. 2 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “* 24, Aug. &J June 1, s 16, = & 
Albany, J. Johnston,| “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16) “ 8 Oct. VD «& 16 
Louis Philippe, {J. Castoff, May 8, “ 16, “ Q4) « 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, \D.Lines, |{ “ 16, * 24, May l6gJuly 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded 


f ; With elegapt accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im- 


cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred. €. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 





ways carried ber card-a. 
Hard Times.—Some time ago, a publisher of English periodicals applied for 


his discharge in the insolvent court, and described himself as “‘ proprietor of the | 
World !” | 
Poor and Proud.—The students of Upsala, for want of pistols, are said to fight 
duels with loaded keys. —This is less dangerous than locks and hair triggers. 
The whole of the ex-ministers have received invitations to dine with the Lord 
Mayor on the 9th of November —Jvhn Bull. 








The Country Fiddler.—A rustic Paganini was so fond of accompanying his 
perforinances on the violin con spirito, that it frequently brought him into scrapes | 
as wellas distress. A gentleman meeting him one day, looking very dolorosa, | 
said, ** Why Jack, what ails you, isn’t your fiddle in ¢une?” **No Zur,” replied | 
Jack, ‘it be in pawn "—Musical World. 

| 


| It is now confidently asserted that her Majesty will make a tour in England and 
| Scotland in Juy next ; and, we understand, that her Majesty will visit the Duke 
| of Devonshire at Chatsworth, and the Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter, at | 
Burghley House, in the course of her journey.—Morning Herald. 


| 
An eloquent professor in the healing art, thus characterizes the article of 
calomel—* It is the jaw bone of Samson—the club of Hercules—the lever and | 
fulerom of Archimedes—and the terror of old maids.”’ 


| , ; | 
| The Musical Snuff-bor.—A gentleman who had a snuff-box that played | 


‘Drops of Brandy,” and ** The glasses sparkle on the board,”’ went to dine with | 
| a friend a few miles out of town one Sunday, taking bis box in his pocket. He | 
about the middle of the service, touched the spring of the box, which struck up | 
* Drops of Brandy,” most merrily. Every eye and every ear was directed | 
towards the spot, to the great dismay of the gentleman, who endeavoured to stop | 
the box, but in doing so he only caused it to change the tune, on which he 


hastened out of the church, the box rattling away whilst he marched along the | 

aisle. 
Another March of Intellect.—This “ march,” of which we have been for some 

time accustomed to hear a great deal too much, seems to have omitted a portion | 


of the town of Wokingham in its course. The following announcement of the | 


claims of a chimney-sweeper upon the public patronage occupies a prominent 
place in one of the principal streets :— 

‘* James Eyles lives here sweeps chimbleys not to dear 

If your chimbleys is on fire I] puts them out at your desire.” 


| 





A Roman Catholic curate to free himself from bis labor of confession in Lent, 
gave notice that on Monday he should confess the /iars ; on Tuesday, the misers ; 
or. Wednesday, the libertines ; on Saturday, the bad women. 


His scheme suc- 
ceeded ; noe attended. 


en 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
Adlard and Saunders, 46 Broadway, have nearly ready for publication the fol- 
lowing new works :— 


| 
The Deserted Bride and other poems, by George P. Morris. 





Let every man do his duty now, and it wil! be the last time that we, Or our 


children, shall see our lives or properties endangered, or the authority of our 





A Plea for Authors, and the Rights of Literary Property, by an American, 
Dr. A. H. Stevens’ Lecture on the Primary Treatment of Injuries, &c. 
A new edition of Miss Martineau’s “‘ Society in America,” &c. &e. 


WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOVD Broker. 9 Tontine Buildings 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets wi!l hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sve 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 





and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20¢h, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
| or | London 
St. James, W_H. Sebor, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.B. Grifting, 7 eS = ef we 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, 20, ‘ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, * pw, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, ‘pm * we § i? ef SS 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,'April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, March], July 1, Nov. 1, “ 1 “ Bis 7 
Samson, | R. Sturges, re = eS OF 10,! » - oy @ 
President, 1J.M.Chadwick,} “ 20, “ 20, “ 920.\May 
Ontario, | H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,! “ 17, © 17, “ 14, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ BH, “— 7 a = ee ‘Se QT, 
Westminster, G. Moore, “ 2, “* 2, “ @W,jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, ebout 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co, 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streot, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New, Days of Safling from 
{ fork. \ iverpool. 

North America, |. Dixey, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 6 

Roscoe, J.C.Delano, | “ 68 “« 8 «* 1 = - a We 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, ‘“* 16, Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Shefheld, F. P. Allen, he Be Bee [Uh Ca ee. = » 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, 'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ M, 
Geo.Washington | II. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8, “* a 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,' “ 24, “ 24, “ 4, “ 8 “ 8, “& g 
South America, | R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,' “ 16, “ 16, “ Mi, 
Pennsylvania, Poem, 7 * Fe * 8s FF ee fe ee 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;\May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. & 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ot oe Aa ER Se 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ M, 
Independence, E. Nye, a“ & * @& .*% O..°- 4% 3, 20 2 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. L, 
Virginian, I. Harris, =a - & © = .& a * §g 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. 


| rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 


Wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pax- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South Ameriea, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N¥ 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool}. 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpeoi. 
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